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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





CALIFIORINIA.. 


OR twenty-two years I have been afflicted with 


partial paralysis, and during the last ten yeasr | 


have been engaged in Italian bee culture at 
Lexington, McLean Co., Ill.. and since the 10th 
of last March have been closing up my business, 
intending to 


REMOVE TO CALIFORNIA 


the beginning of next winter, and offer te Bee- 
keepers and others interested, the remainder of 
my Apiarian Stock, consisting of 


60 Colonies of Italian Bees; 

40 to 50 Pure Italian Queens; 

40 (two-frame) Nuclei; 

40 New Hives, complete with two coats of paint, 
and two section honey boxes; 

One Queen City Extractor; 

A lot of Surplus Honey Boxes, etc. 


All hives contain eight frames, and are sus- 


pended on metal bearings; size of frames (in- 


cluding Nucleus) 114%4x14%. 
designed expressly for extracting and queen 
raising, but can be used as well for surplus 
honey boxes; these hives will contain one empty 
and seven full frames of combs, brood and sup- 

lies; a young, vigorous, prolific, pure Italian 

ueen. and as strong in workers as can be ship- 
ped with safety, at (Ten) $10.00 each. 

15 Colonies in the Farmers’ Hive, supplied as 


above, and Two Section Honey Boxes, at (Twelve) 
$12.00 each. 


45 Colonies in hives, 


Nucleus, well painted, with Two Full Frames | 


of Brood-bees and Queen, as above, at (Five) 
$5 00 each. 


Pure Italian Queens at (Four) $4.00 each. 
Empty Frame Hives, complete, at $4.00 each. 
One Queen City Extractor, with metal cover 


and One three-gallon Tin Pan and Strainer | 


Cover, as good as new, at $14.00. 


Section Honey Boxes (capacity 16 1), 25 cents 
each. 


All queens are tested before shipping, and are 
raised under the most favorable conditions to 
secure first qualities; and if any parties have re- 
ceived any other but First-clase Pure Italian 
Queens from me, they are not only at liberty, 
but I request them to notify me, and all others 
interested, through THs AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
or any other mode. 


I will also sell on verv reasonable terms, my 
RESIDENCE and BUSINESS PROPERTY; 
and expecia'ly to parties who are desirons to ob- 
tain a pleasant home in as guvod a section of 
country as there is in Central Illinois, with a 
well-established Apiarian business as can be 
found anywhere in the West, it will be to their 
interest to visit me or write for particulars. 

Our honey resources are an abundance of 
white clover and linden, with the usual supply 


of fruits, etc, in a well-developed agricultural 
region. 


My facilities for Queen raising, increase of Col- | 


onies, Extracting, and all operations, embracing 
a brick bee house jor protection from robbing, 
mothe, wintering, etc., are not surpassed by any 


in this country, as my success attests, not having 


lost a single colony from any cause since 1868. 

The gross weight of full colonies will be about 
50 to 60 Ibs., and will be delivered at the depot in 
—_ ton in good shipping condition. 
riva 
anteed. Nothing shipped C. O. D. Remit- 
tances in Cash, or P. O. Order on Lexington, I1l., 
must accompany all Orders. For any particulars, 
address, or apply to 


WM. REYNOLDS, 
(Box 280) Lexington, McLean Co., Ill. 


END 25cts. to G. P. ROWELL & CO., New 

York, for Book (97th edition) containing lists 

of 2000 newspapers, and estimates showing cost 
of advertising. marly 


Septim 





Safe ar- | 
y express, purity and satisfaction guar- | 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


[tHE finest and best periodical of its class in 

America. Susscriptron $1.25 per YEAR. 
We pay large CASH commissions to agents. 

Send 10 cents for terms and specimen copy. 

— Official Organ Iowa State Poultry Associa- 
tion. 

The Farmer's and Poulterer’s Guide presented 
to every yearly subscriber at $1.25, or sent, post- 
paid, for 50 cents. 

WARD & DARRAH, Publishers, 

Lock Box 107. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


DR. BIGELOW, 


THE GREATEST SPECIALIST OF THE AGE 

in the Northwest. where he is well known, has 
established the LARGEST PRACTICE in the 
past TWENTY YEARS, in CHRONIC and SE- 
CRET DISEASES of both MALE and FEMALE, 
at 279 South Clark street, corner of Van Buren 
street. Chicago, Ill. 





LOST MANHOOD! 

HOW IT CAN BE RESTORED. The Celebrated 
DR. BIGELOW, known throughout all the North- 
Western States, has prepared certain remedies 
for the cure of SPERMATORRHA, or NER- 
VOUS DEBILITY, producing BLOTCHES on 
the FACE and AVERSION to SOCIETY, ete., 
unfitting the afflicted for SOCIAL BUSINESS or 
MARRIED LIFE. These REMEDIES can be 
RELIED upon, as the Doctor has used them in his 
practice for the last TWENTY YEARS. 


TO YOUNG MEN 

suffering from the effects of that dreadfully de- 
structive disease, SPERMATORRHA, caused 
by SELF ABUSE, the symptoms of which are 
Seminai Losses, INDIGESTION, IRRITA- 
BILITY, Loss of Manly Power, Frightful Dreams, 
sensation of falling when asleep, melancholy, 
self-distrust, confused memory, bashfulness and 
timidity, se maces of the heart, flashes of heat, 
chilly sensations, restlessness, cold feet, at times 
voracious appetite, sallow complexion, blotches 
and pimples on the face, love of solitude, ina 
bility to concentrate the mind, AVERSION TO 
SOCIETY. rendering MARRIAGE IMPROPER, 
such should apply at once. Every case can be 
cured. His reputation guarantees this fact. 
CIRCULARS sent for O 3 CT. STAMPS. 
His large work just me sy sent for $1.00, con- & 
taining facts worth knowing. 


SEXUAL PATHOLOGY. 

A practical and popular review on the repro 
ductive organe, describing all that is known re 
garding the structure, uses and abuses of the 
generative organs. 

In this volume of two hundred pages you get 
the substance of all that is known upon these 
matters, written in plain and terse language. It 
is emphatically a book for the people, and should 
be read by every person of a marriageable age. 
Price, one dollar. Addrese 

C. BIGELOW, 4M. D., 279 So. Clark St., Chicago. 





FOR INFORMATION 
ONCERNING Hives, Extractors, Bees, 
Queens, Bee Books, etc., enclose postag? 


ome to 
RS. E. 8. TUPPER, Des Moines, Iows. 
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Queen City Apiary for 1875. 





HANKFUL for past patronage, we again pre- 

sent our card for the coming season, hoping 

to be able to supply our numerous customers 

with the Cheapest and Best Apiarian Sup- 
plies in the Market, consisting in part of 


HONEY EXTRACTORS 
AND KNIVES, 


Wax Extractors, Bee-Hives made or cut for nail- 
ing, Honey Boxes, Square Honey Jars, Labels, 
Corks and Caps to fit, Bee-Feeders, Bee Veils, 
Rubber Gloves, Our New Smoker, Safety Queen 
Cages, Straw Mats, 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 


Full stocks of Italian Bees, also Imported and 
Home-bred Italian Queens, of the highest grade 
of purity. For further particulars, send 3c. stamp 
for our 24-page Illustrated Circular and Apiarian 


Supply List for 1875, and address all letters and 


orders to J. W. WINDER & CO., 
Importers and Breeders of Italian Bees, 
apr6ém No. 305 Plum st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Voice of Masonry, 


AND 
FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


1s an 80-page, 8vo., ney periodical, devoted 
to Masonic and Family Literature, edited by 
Joun W. Brown and ALBERT G. Mackey; is illus- 
trated, has able contributors, and is the largest 
and best of its class of publications. Price, with 
remium, $3.00 per year. Specimen copies 25c. 
anvassers wanted. Address 
JOHN W. BROWN, Publisher, 
july-tf 196 and 198 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


PEABODY 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 


For $10.00. 


Send for Illustrated Circular to 


J. L. PEABODY & CO., 
augidtf NORMAL, ILL. 























CERMAN 
BEE-STING CURE! 


ROM time immemorial, since man has coveted 
the sweet nectar gathered and stored by the 
busy bee, the bee-keeper has feared the poisonous 
effects resulting from the sting of the honey-bee, 
while many have been deterred from entering the 
apicultural arena; not a few have abandoned the 
pursuit fora like cause, while the world at large 
are cognizant of the fact that the virus from a 
single bee-sting has resulted in death to persons 
who have been stung. With these facts in view, 
it need hardly be stated that the bee-keeper has 
sought by all means in his power to discover a 
remedy for the sting of a bee. 

In the language of a recent editorial of the 
AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL, “Any alkali applica- 
tion is good; soda and blue-bags are recommend- 
ed; a drop of honey. garden soil, spirits of harts- 
horn, alcohol and tincture of iodine, are among 
the external applications. But, i — the 
editor of the American Bee Journal.) we have dis- 
carded every other application since becoming 
acquainted with a German remedy lately intro- 
duced. Adrop ortwo will remove ali trace or 
effect of a sting ina very few minutes. It costs 
but a trifle per bottie, and a single bottle wiil last 
a bee-keeper a life-time.” 

With such evidence as this before the reader. 
we hardly deem it necessary to say one word 
further in commendation of this remedy. If you 
would go among your bees without the fear of 
being stung, 


USE THE GERMAN BEE-STING CURE ! 


This preparation (imparted to the proprietor by 
a German friend, used by his ancestors for over 
an hundred years. and now for the first time pre- 
pared by scientific ae after having been 
fully and thoroughly tested, is introduced to 
Apiarians to supply a want long felt by the fra- 
ternity. Its efficacy is thorough and complete 
when the directions are complied with. 


The German Bee-Sting Cure is free from 
all poison, and may be successfully used in al) 
insect bites. 

Price $1.00 per bottle; sent only by express. 

WM. S. HAWLEY. Proprietor, 
116 Miller St., Utica, N. Y. 


For sale also by D. L. ADAIR, Haweesville, Ky.. 
and at the office of the 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
196 and 198 South Clark St., 
CHICAGO. 





Bees and Queens! 


HE late season has prevented all early rearing 
of queens, but we now offer to send 


One tested Italian Queen for................ $ 5.00 
Three * “ © - cabmeneeteernen 12.00 
ee - fs dacaneucedows .00 
Nucleus hives containing four frames of 
comb and tested queen,..............-.++- 12.00 


Small colonies with eight frames of comb, 
plenty of bees and good prolific queen,... 15.00 
Safe arrival, in all cases, guaranteed. 

We prepay the charges on all queens to any 
point, but not on the colonies or nucleii. Our 
arrangement with the Express company enables 
us to send at reduced rates to our customers. 

We send good, plain, well-made hives at $1.00 
each. Boxes for surplus honey dame per doz- 
en. Glase hone = at lowest ces. Honev 
extractors from $1 .00 to $18.00. ll orders filled 

romptly. Money must be sent in registered 

etter or postal order. Address 
ITALIAN BEE CO. 
{T) Des Moines, Iowa. 
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(ay Address all communications and 
remittances hereafter to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 South Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


A DEPRESSED, irritable state of mind; 
a weak, nervous, exhausted feeling; no 
energy.or animation; confused head, weak 
, often with debilitating, involun- 
tary discharges. The consequence of exercise, 
mental overwork or indiscretions. This NERV- 
OUS DEBILITY finds a sovereign cure in 
HUMPHREY’S HOMEOPATHIC SPECI- 
FIC No. 28. It tones up the system, arrests 
discharges, dispels the mental gloom and des- 
ondency, and meee the entire system. It 
is perfectly harmless and always efficient. Price 
$5, for a peckege of five boxes and a eee $2 vial 
of powder, which is important in old, serious 
cases, or $1 per single box. Sold by ALL Drug- 
gist-, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Address HUMPHREY'S SPECIFIC HOMEO- 
PA'VHIC MEDICINE CO., No. 562 Broapway, 
| eo 











QU SINS. 


EY. A. SALISBURY, of Camargo, Douglas 
Co., Ill., will furnish Italian Queens, or full 
colonies of Bees, all tested pure, and bred from 
select mothers. Low prices. {T] aprtf 


QUEENS FOR 1875. 


Fourteen Years Eaperience in 
Propagating. 
I SHALL breed direct from Imported Mothers, 


and guarantee purity and safe arrival to pur- 
chasers. The price will be very low. Send for 


my Circular. 
WM. W. CARY, 
feb74tf Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass. 


te 
BEES FOR SALE. 
I WILL have 200 Swarms of Bees for sale this 
fall; all in fine condition. Also a few nice 
English Ferrets ready now. 
For particulars, address D. 8. McCULLUM, 
sept2m Box 264, Hornellsville, N. Y. 








A. KERNBERCER, 


(Successor to Baumeister & Co.,) 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALER IN HONEY 


AND BEESWAX, 
230 West Randolph 8t., 


CELICAGO. 


| ABiceitere. Giornale dell’ Associazone Cen- 
trale d’incoraggiamento per l’ Apicoltura in 
Italia, pubblicato per cure della Presidenza dell’ 
Associazione, fondato nell’anno 1868; esce in fas- 
cicoli mensili di 32 pagine, con illustrazioni e 
copertini, 11 prezzo di abbonamento an nuo pel 
Regno e Canton Ticino e di L. 5 anticipate.— 
Austria-Ungheria, Svizzera, Germania, Francia: 
L 6.—Spagna, Inghilterra, Russia, America L7. 
—Un numero separato L,1. Si spediscono gli 
arretratl a qualunque momento dell’anno. 

| Per le annate arretrate L. 4 ciascun volume, 
quando vengano acquistati in numero di tre al- 
meno. 

DirigersVimporto con vaglia postale al Cassiere 
| dell’ Associazione Centrale: Conte CARLO BOR- 
|; ROMEO, MILANO Via Alessandro Manzoni. N. 
| 41 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


7.O BLACK BEES to interfere with pure 
b fertilization. Unwarranted ueens 
| $1.00, Warranted $3.00, from daughters of 
| imported stock, or home-bred Full Colonies 
Italian Bees, $13. Address 
J. OATMAN & CO., 
Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 


| julytf 








aprly 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES, 


IN THE 


Highest Grade of Purity 


Sent by mail post-paid at the 
following prices: 





Tested Queens, each...... $3.00 
Warranted Queens, each... 1.50 


THESE Queens are all young and bred from 
Imported Mothers, and those who pur- 
chase tested Queens, can rely on them to breed 
from. Queens furnished on short notice, and in 
all cases, purity and safe arrival is guaranteed. 





| PURE BRED POULTRY!! 


I also breed Buff and Partridge Cochins. Brown 
Leghorn and 8. 8. Hamburg Chickens. Eggs of 
the above varieties for hatching safely packed 

| and shipped by express, at $1.50 per doz. Safe 
arrival gnaranteed. Address 


T. N. HOLLETT, 


aprly Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio. 





y IND READER, if you are in any way inter- 
ested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy 
of our Monthly “GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE.” Simply write your address plainly on8 

postal card, and address 
| A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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Seasonable Hints. 


From all quarters we hear that the sea- 
son has been in some respects a discour- 
aging one for the bee-keeper. A cold, 


| 


late spring was followed by excessive | 


rain, and this continued until the white 
clover season was nearly over. Linn in 
some places yielded little or nothing. 
With us, it yielded honey only three 
days, and then less than usual. 


| time to do it, and equalize all preparatory 


to winter. All changes can be made bet- 
ter now while bees are still storing. Of 
all the times to introduce young queens 
we prefer the fall. Every Italian queen 
put in a hive now will be at her best next 
season, and by putting one in every hive 
now, you make sure of having no black 
drones next year. 

Leave no scraps of comb about now, 


| and no worms in hives to winter over. 


In damp, wet weather, for some unex- | 


plained reason, bees use most of their 
honey in brood rearing, and this accounts 
for the reports which we have from many 
to this effect. “My bees have stored no 
honey in boxes and very little below— 
every comb seems full of brood, but I get no 
surplus.”” Now, there has been honey, 
or they could not have reared the brood. 
In all sections where the fall pasturage 
is good, we look for great yields of fall 


honey, because the hives are full of bees, | 


and also because the rains have kept the 
corn fields weedy and promoted the 
growth of ali fall blossoms. Give the 
bees, then, every 
honey, and until frost they will do it. 
They are not disposed to store in supers 
so late in the season, but give room in the 
main hive and then extract it often. By 
doing this you will also give the queen 
room, and she will provide the young 
bees that are essential to safe wintering. 
We have often said it—but we now 
repeat the advice: What every hive 


facility for storing | 


needs now is a fertile queen, room for | 


her eggs, and force enough to keep all 
in working order. This is absolutely 
necessary to secure good winter condi- 
tion. Any colony that has not these 


Too many bee-keepers pay little atten- 
tion to their stocks in this month, but 
there is no time when work in the apiary 
pays better. E. 8. T. 


—~— 





Special.— To Our Readers. 


In our October number of THE AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, we desire to publish 
several pages of correspondence in an- 
swer to the following questions: 


1.— What has been your success this 
season up to date, as regards honey and 
swarms? 

2.— What is the prospect for the bal- 
ance of the season ? 

3.— Which are the best three honey- 
plants in your location ? 

4— When do they begin to yield honey, 
and how long do they thus continue? 


We desire responses to the above on 
receipt of this issue of our JoURNAL, 
and from every subscriber on our list. 
Reader, we mean you! If responses 
from the Pacific coast do not reach us 
in time for our October JouRNAL, we 


| will try to find room for them in the 
| November number. 


requisites now should be either broken | 
up or divided. In going through your | 
apiary now, you will find that exchang- | 


ing combs between a strong and a weak 
colony will benefit both, and this is the 


\ 


Do not fail to date your letters, nor to 
give us your name and address. 

If you send any questions relating to 
bees, be so kind as to write them on a 
separate sheet of paper. 
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Honey-Producing Wild Flowers. 


plants. I don’t know the names, an 
will be obliged if you will give their 
names in THE JoURNAL. They are both 


in bloom now, and the bees are very fond | 


of them. 
No. 1 is a plant with long, narrow 


rough leaf; has several stems, on which | 
small blue flowers are thickly set; grows | 
It grows along | 


about 18 inches high. 
road-sides and on the commons generally, 
grows on rich or poor soil. Bees seem 
to prefer it to white clover. 


No. 2 is a pollen flower; bas rough | 


leaves and has several stems from each 
crown, with a pod-like seed ball. The 
stems are almost J8 to 24 inches high. 
There are quite a number of other wild 
flowers here that bees gather stores from. 
Russellville, Ky. . E. SHELTON. 


Prof. C. E. Bessey, Professor of Botany 
at the State Agricultural College at Ames, 
Iowa, gives the following descriptions of 
the plants sent by our correspondent : 

No. 1 is the narrow-leaved Verbena. 
(Verbena angustifolia). It is found from 
Massachusetts to Wisconsin southward. 
It probably occurs sparingly in Iowa, 
but in the South it is abundant. 

No. 2 is Ribgrass, Ripplegrass or En- 
glish Plaintain, (Hantago lanceolata). It 
is-a near relative of the common dooryard 
plantain, and like it, is a native of Eu- 


rope, from which country it has come as | 


a weed. It occurs in Iowa in the vicinity 
of dwellings. C. E. BEssry. 


tin 
— 


The Centennial. 





It is time that we were hearing from 
all bee-keepers who design to aid in the 


exhibition at the Centennial. We shall 
be greatly disappointed if every one who 
has bees does not feel a personal interest 


in making the display of apiarian wares | 


worthy of the business it will represent. 
We refer those interested to the descrip- 
tion of the display made in England last 
year, and which was given in THE JouR- 
NAL. Those who would like to aid in the 


work, and do not know just what they | 


can do, may find help in consulting the 
list of things exhibited there. We hope 
to have many more articles and a greater 


variety, but to secure this we must all 
have the work in mind — not leave it for 


a few individuals to do, or let it lay until | 


the last moment. 


I send you samples of two ge | 


| reasonable sum. 


(ts The publisher of THE AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL made a business trip to the 
East last week, and enjoyed a brief visit 
with Mr. A. I. Root, at Medina, Ohio, bet- 
ter known as “Novice,” who publishes 
Gleanings. We examined his New Idea 
Bee House. If it is as good in practice 
as it is in theory, it will certainly bea 
grand thing for wintering. We will give 
a full description of it in our next issue. 

At New York we saw Mr. H. A. King, 
of patent-hive and bee-publishing notori- 
ety for the past ten years. He has now 


left the business and is devoted to pub. 
lishing a religious paper called Union in 
Christ. Wealso interviewed Messrs. King 
& Slocum, the present publishers of the 
Bee Keepers’ Magazine, who are energetic 
and business-like gentlemen. Our visit 
was very brief, but it was also very pleas- 


ant. 
a 


Back Volumes. 


Complete sets of back volumes are 
scarce. But few can be procured at any 
price. We have a set, consisting of the 
ten volumes (complete), which we offer 
for sale, either bound or unbound, for a 
Many of the numbers 
we have paid fifty cents for, to complete 
them. Those who wish them, should 
write us at once for price. 

We have several single volumes (com- 
plete), which we will send postpaid for 
$2.00 each. 

Several volumes, which lack only a sin- 
gle number of being complete, we will 
send postpaid for $1.00 each. 

Vol. 1, we can supply in cloth boards, 
postpaid, for $1.25. Bound in paper 
covers, $1.00, postage 10 cents. This vol- 
ume is worth five times its price to any 
intelligent bee-keeper. It contains a full 
elucidation of scientific bee-keeping, in- 
cluding the best statement extant of the 
celebrated Dzierzon theory. These arti- 
cles run through all the numbers, and are 
from the pen of the Baron of Berlepsch. 

(a Beginners in bee-culture, who de- 
sire to read up in the literature of bee- 
keeping, are earnestly advised to obtain 


these back volumes. Many of our best 
apiarians say they would not sell their 
back volumes of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR 
NAL for ten times the sum they cost, if 
they could not replace them. They are 
exceedingly valuable alike to beginners 
and more advanced apiarians. 





on | 
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Voices from Among the Hives. 


D. H. O«@pEn, Wooster, O., writes: 
“Bees in this section are not generally 
doing well. There is neither honey nor 
increase. : About May ist, 1874, had seven 
weak colonies, but by Sept. 1st they had 
increased to thirty-two strong colonies. 
My hives were of the old style King pat- 
tern. I also got 40 tbs. of nice box 
honey. About Nov. ist, I packed straw 
around them and covered them, to winter 
them on the summer stands. It became 
cold immediately, and I did not see an, 
other bee until the end of January, 1875. 
Then, on a warm afternoon, I opened the 
tops of the hives to make egress easy, 
and they had a good fly. From then un- 
til March 10th they were covered up 
again. I then took away the straw, 
opened the hives and cleaned them all 
out, and didn’t lose a bee. I now have 
21 strong colonies, the new ones in ten- 
frame hives (1244x1414). They are now 
nearly all filled. If my bees had not 
been strong in the spring, J should have 
had no increase. When I opened them 
in March they had from seven to eight 


bees too. The fruit was nearly all killed 
by the frost, and there was no bloom till 
white clover came, of which there was a 
fair crop. My bees have done very well 
considering the season. If the white,clo- 
ver lasts some time yet, I shall get con- 
siderable box honey. I divide my bees 
by taking from three to four cards (with 
bees on) out of the old hive and put them 
into the new; I then set the new hive 
where the old one stood, which I remove 
some distance away (not less than four 
feet). Of course I give the new one a 
queen, and they always do well and pros- 
per.” August 2, 1875. 
Witi1aM~ = Reynoups,_ Boliver, Pa., 
writes: In THE NATIONAL BEE JOURNAL 
for 1874, page 162, is an article, headed 
“Bees or Hornets,’ from J. F. RoDGERs. 
My experience is similar, and it is this: 
I received my queen from Col. Leffell, 
Springfield, Ohio. She raised drones, the 
greater part with white eyes and reddish 
colored head. I have still raised all my 
queens from that strain and my experience 
is this: Every hive in my apiary (some 
fifty odd) has about one half of this kind 
of drones. They are the finest colored 
drones I ever saw, but they are stone blind ; 
not one of the white heads that issues forth 
ever finds its way back again. The other 
half that have heads of natural color are 
all right, fly in and out regularly, and 
are in every respectcomplete. This shows 
me that it is the breed, and that they are 
ofasuperior breedtoo. Thisdropping off 
of the blind drones prevents the hives 
from being so full of drones as they other- 
wise would be, and suits where bee keep- 
ers are too careless to regulate their drone 


| combs. 


| this strain of queens. 
| reared from this one, shows this feature 
| in the drone progeny.”—July 20, 1875, 


writes: 
| 1874 with 13 stands in movable comb hives, 


| stands. 
| left them in care of an agent and went 





From my experience I would 
recommend every bee keeper to propagate 
Every queen I have 


G. E. Corsrn, St. Johns, Mich., writes: 


| “On page 184 of your valuable JourNAL 
| for this month, 
| West Chester, Pa., essays ‘o enlighten its 
| readers. 
| lific, hatching out a brood every nine 


a correspondent from 


I quote: “Bees are very pro- 
days, from early spring until late in the 
fall,” ete. . . . “ The first hatching 
in the spring is from eggs laid late in 


| the fall, which are protected in such a 
| manner as not to allow them to hatch un- 


til new pollen is to be had.” 


| “There are but two classes of bees, male 
_ and female. 


They would all be 
of one class if the cells were all made of 


| one size and shape; their disparity in 
| size makes the difference.” 
| asylum located at West Chester, Pa.? It 


Is an insane 


does not matter, however. I, for one, am 
willing to contribute to have the bees 
spoken of sent to the nearest asylum, 


| wherever that may be.’’—August 3, 1875. 
cards full of brood, and the hives full of | 


PavuL VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La.— 
“This season has been one of the best for 
several years. From the 1st of April to 


| the 15th of July, I have made three new 


colonies from nearly every oldone. I have 
extracted an average of 50 Ibs. of clover 


| honey from each; and from the few I did 


not divide, I extracted an average of 140 


| Ibs. each and expect as much from all 
| in September and October, from Golden 
| Rod and Boneset. 


I took a first natural 
swarm on the 29th of March, which has 


| filled its hive (20 frame hive New Idea 


plan) and has given a swarm, which has 
also filled its hive, and both have been ex- 
tracted several times. They are our na- 
tive bees. So far I cannot see much 
superiority in the Italian bees over our 
native grey bees. We have two kinds of 


| bees here—the grey and the black. The 


last named are smaller, and really worth 


| nothing in comparison to the others.”— 


Aug. 4th, 1875. 
JosEPH CLIZBE, Woodbine, 


Iowa, 
“T commenced the 


spring of 


Increased by artificial swarming to 20 
I put them in a cellar 20x26 feet, 


East on a visit. The house over the cel- 


| lar had no fire in it, consequently the 
| cold and damp chilled the bees, and they 


all died except five stands that I took 
out in March. Two of those were queen- 
less; so I doubled them up into the other 
three hives, and from them I have made 
seven new stands. Having now ten 
stands (mostly Italians) I extracted 75 tbs. 
of honey, and may extract some more, 
but not much, perhaps, as I want them to 
go into the cellar with abundant supplies. 
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| 
I shall have a stove in my cellar next 


winter to counteract the influence of those 
terrible “ north-westers.”—August 2, 1875. 


A. Boyp, Jay Co., Ind., writes: ‘This 
has been a very poor season for the bee- 
keeper in this portion of the country. It 
has been so very wet there has been no 
honey in the flowers, and the consequence 
is that the bees have not as much honey 
as they had in the spring. There has 
been enough honey gathered to keep 
them increasing fast enough, and we 
have generally more than doubled our 
stocks, but I know of no one getting any 
surplus, and it has been wetter the past 
week than before. If it does not get 
more favorable for a fall honey crop than 
it has been, there will have to be a great 
amount of feeding done, or we shall lose 
what bees we have the coming winter. 
There is much buckwheat sown. So if 
the weather is favorable for the secretion 


of honey we expect our bees to fill up | 


without feeding.”—August 2, 1875. 


R. MILER, Crompton, IIl., writes: “As 
there was a great deal of talk about Cali- 
fornia as a great bee country, I took the 
time and money to go there last winter to 
examine the honey and bee resources of 
that far-famed country. I have not seen 
any place in California that I liked as 
well, as I could find plenty of places here. 
It is a poor mountainous country, very 
dry, and of but little account unless it can 
be irrigated. Water is the dearest thing 
in all California. I saw more poor people 
in California than in any place I ever saw. 
There are only one in about 50 who have 
any land, or anything else, and, as a rule, 
they are very unsociable people. I have 
a relative who went there with $1,600 and 
in about one and a half years he lost all 
he had. His bees got the foul brood and 
he lost them, and is coming back. There 
are no advantages there that cannot be ob- 
tained here. I can not do better than to 
refer to the letter in the August number of 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, page 181. 
It tells the truth, about as near as can be. 
—August 5, 1875. 


S. W. Stevens, Ridgefield, Conn., 
writes: ‘“‘The present season has been 
the poorest for honey that I have known 
for several years: We lost ten stocks dur- 
ing winter and spring, and our remain- 
ing 25 stocks have given us but 100 ibs. 
of honey thus far; sumach is just coming 
in bloom, and I think will give us a good 
yield, if the weather is favorable. White 
clover, which is our main dependence 
for surplus honey, was nearly all killed 
by the severe winter, and the little that 
survived the winter seemed to yield no 
honey, as it was scarcely visited by the 
bees. Our bees have been making brood 
rapidly for a month past, and we are 
hoping for an abundant yield of honey 
from autumn flowers.”—August 2, 1875. 











J. F. Brown, Winchester, Va., writes: 
“This has been the poorest season for 
honey raising we have had for ten years, 
Up to this date last season I had taken 
from 27 colonies 2,000 tbs. of box honey; 
but from 47 colonies this season I have 
not taken 200 tbs. The blue-thistle, from 
which we get our main supply of honey 
is now about dried out. I had three of 
my best colonies to burn up this spring — 
the effect of having my apiary spread 
with sawdust. I never before had as 
much trouble getting my young queens 
fertilized. Out of 25 young queens I had 
ten more lost on their bridal flight.”— 
July 21, 1875. 

JAMES M. Marvin, St. Charles, II1., 
writes: “Fruit flowers were nearly all 
killed this year, as well as clover. The 
late crop of clover yielded but little. The 
linden flowers were eaten by an insect. 
I only obtained five barrels of surplus up 
to Aug. 2nd, when I should have had fifty, 
for my stocks are very strong, and have 
been in extra good condition this season. 
The increase is thirty per cent in swarms.” 
—August 5, 1875. 

Louis ScHNERR, Shrewsbury, Pa., 
writes: ‘I have now fifty stands of bees. 


| I expect to get one thousand pounds of 
| honey. 


I commenced 3 years ago with 3 
stocks. The weather has been very favor- 
able here. We had honey dew here for 
over five weeks. Last year I bought half 
a dozen queens, for which I paid $3.00 
each, and now I am not able to raise pure 


| stock. The queens are very nice colored, 


but their daughters are all impure, and 
black.”—July 26, 1875. 

Wi. M. KEetuoaa, Oneida, IIl1., writes: 
“No honey yet this year, but bees are 
doing finely in regard to brood. Have 
had too much wet weather; basswood did 
nothing for us, and white clover little 
better. We are hoping for our usual 
honey harvest in Sept. Will have stocks 
good and strong, if there is honey for 
them to gather.”—August 6, 1875. 


I. Inemunpson, Austin, Minn., writes: 
“T have‘received from Mrs. Tupper, the 
foundation comb. I consider it a perfect 
success in every way, except the fastening, 
which I think can be improved. I put 
some in my glass-observing-hive, which 
is for single frame, and find the bees 
lengthen out the cells very readily. The 
price, however, I think is too great to 
use it extensively, but to cut it in inch 
strips and use it for starting, it will be a 
great help.”—July 24, 1875. 

CHARLES LOHMAN, Cameron, Mo., 
writes: ‘ Black bees have about given 
out in this part of the country, but the 
Italians are doing finely. What I have 
learned from THE AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL, during the past six months, will 
take me ten years to put fully into prac- 
tice.”—August 3, 1875. 
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Correspoudence. 








For the American Bee Journal. 


The Swarming of Bees. 


It has often struck me as strange that 
bees never select a prepared home—that 
is, a hive made ready for their occupation. 
I have kept hives near the swarming 
colonies all in complete order, but not a 
swarm would ever pay the least attention 
toone. On the contrary, they will rise to 
the loftiest trees near, and there remain 
uncomfortably perched, as one would 
suppose, until their scouts report a hollow 
tree, affording poor accommodation at the 
least, and likely a long way off in the 
forest, to which they betake themselves 
in preference to any Langstroth, Quinby, 
or other patent hive ever invented. I 
take it that the little fellows are shrewd 
enough to know that they are in a state of 
slavery while under man’s control, and 
that their running off is simply a strike 


| 





for liberty. A swarm of my Italians, the | 


past Spring, were found in a tree eight 
miles from home and safely captured. I 
have read in the books, and heard related, 
that if you could catch the queen during 
the swarming operation, and place her on 
a pole or limb, the whole colony would 
immediately gather to her, but such has 
not been my experience. We have a little 
pet darkey of ten years, who has an eye 
like a hawk, and is as vigilant to catch a 
queen as is a cat to steal cream, and at 
the first signal of swarming, he is sure 
to be on hand at the mouth of the hive, 
bravely, regardless of the thousands of 
bees darting and buzzing around his 
naked head, and he often intercepts the 
queen as she comes out, and sometimes 
finds her on the ground near by, and I 
have clipped their wings and placed them 
in many various positions, and held them 
in the very thickest of the swarm, yet 
never in a single instance have I succeed- 
ed in collecting the swarm to her. 
Nevertheless, by securing the queen the 
object of preventing the swarms leaving 
is effected, for when they fail to find her 
majesty they invariably return to the 
mother hive, and so if you have the queen, 
all you have to do is to move the old hive 
out of the way, substitute a new one in 
its place, and when the returning bees be- 
gin to enter it, put in your queen, and, 
presto, your bees are hived without the 
trouble of climbing a tree to get at them, 
to say nothing of stings and other vexa- 
tions too often attended on the operation 
of hiving in the good old way. I always 
give my newly-hived colonies a frame or 
two of brood comb, by way of giving them 
anew start in the world, in which case 
they will never desert their home, as they 





frequently do if left alone to their own 
resources. 

I lately witnessed, at my friend W. 8. 
Cary’s, in the town of Tangipahoa, a most 
remarkable circumstance in comb-build- 
ing. He had asecond story of frames, 
which being filled some month or more 
ago, he cut the comb out and returned the 
frames. Now, what did the bees do but 
build the comb upward from the tops of the 
lower tier of frames. True, they did not 
build very perpendicularly, but they evi- 
dently did the best they could toward 
it without an upright to guide them. 
Does not this indicate that they possess 
reasoning powers? Their inference doubt- 
less was that the comb had fallen off from 
the upper bar by its superincumbent 
weight, hence their wise conclusion to 
reverse the order of operations, and build 
upon a base instead of from it. If any 
person doubts this wonder in beeology, 
there the thing is to be seen for itself, 
plain, undoubted and unquestionable, 
near a dozen combs all being built up- 
ward from a bottom foundation. But that 
is tautology. 

Some time last year, being hard pressed 
for frames to fill my hives, it occurred to 
me to put in a single straight bar for the 


| bees to build from, and it succeeded so 


well that I have this year tried whole 
hives in that way, and in every case they 
build smoother and straighter comb from 
them than they do within the frames. So 
I flattered myself that I had made quite a 
useful discovery; but the wind was taken 
completely out of my sails by seeing in 
the BEE JOURNAL that Dzierzon, a Ger- 
man apiarian, had some years ago recom- 
mended the very same thing. 

In building from a single bar, they will 
attach the comb at intervals to the ends of 
the hive, which merely serves to hold it 
steady, and in lifting it out, all you have 
to do is to run a knife down the ends and 
separate it from the boards. A common 
case knife will do the work, and I find it 
less inconvenient than prying out the 
frames, which will, in spite of you, be 
glued in their places in one way or an- 
other. For extracting honey the frame 
would be perhaps preferable; but for all 
other purposes, and especially for straight, 
smooth comb, the bar has the advantage. 
J. B. R., of Abbeyville, says he puts in 
two nails in the ends of his frames, as one 
does not hold them steady enough. 

Now, the design of the nail in the end 
is to let the frame swing to its proper per- 
pendicular, as the bees in making comb 
form themselves into a plummet, and 
work to a perpendicular line; so if your 
frame does not hang right, the comb will 
not be made to follow it. With two nails 
in the ends it would be an accident if the 
frame hung perpendicular. 

I am aware that some successful bee- 
keepers make their frames to slide in 
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wg and they are therefore steadily 
xed, but in that case the frames are made 
square with the box, and the latter put on 
a level, which secures the frames in the 
proper upright position. As some of your 
readers may wish to try the single bar 
plan, I will say that it is simply the up- 
per stick of the frame used alone. I take 
an inch square piece and saw it off an 
eighth of an inch shorter than the inside 
of the hive, drive small nails into the ends 
at corresponding corners, and let them 
rest in rabbets, just as a frame does. The 
lower angle forms the line guide for the 
comb builders, and in my experience they 
invariably follow it; whereas, in frames 
they often diverge from the top line, with 
the view, I think, of avoiding the end 
piece. The only way I can ever get 
them to build true in frames, is, either to 
put aframe between two combs, or else 


elevate the back end of the hive to an 


angle of ten or fifteen degrces. 
I. APPLEWAITE. 


_ 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Bees in California. 


I have lately received a letter from a | 


prominent Kansas bee-keeper who went to 
California last Spring. I hope you will 


publish the extracts from it that I send | 
herewith in answer to Mr. Whitney’s letters 


that have appeared in THE JOURNAL, and 
may mislead a great muny. As I intended 
to go there myself, I have been interested 
this season in getting information from 
that section of our country, and I have 
had very good facilities for doing so, as 
many of my acquaintances went there 
last spring. A few of the facts about the 
country are as follows: Some 500 or 600 
miles of the southern part of the state are 
about, as my correspondent states, as near 
a desert as can be. There is only one 
stream that reaches the ocean from the 
mountains for over six hundred miles, 
and that only runs in a little dribble tora 
short time. 

When Mr. W. refers to the fruits and 
the harvest fields, he must’mean a portion 
of the state five or six hundred miles from 
where he lives, and then the facts are that 
laboring hands could not there get em- 
ployment at any price. The country has 
been perfectly glutted with common 
laborers this season. 


ters—they getting from three to four 
dollars per day (gold). Masons they have 
no use for, as they don’t build brick or 
stone on account of the earthquakes. 

As to bees in San Diego county, all 
favorable locations are now occupied, and 
it is probable that the country is already 
over-stocked for profitable bee-keeping. 
Mr. W. says “ society is good.” That may 
be a fact, as it is always good in a new 








Mechanics have | 
done somewhat better; especially carpen- | 





country sparsely settled, and especially 
where there is no women, and the men 
principally all ‘‘ baching it.” But to the 
letter referred to above: 

“Though I have been here only three 
or four weeks, I will give my impressions, 
Of all the God-forsaken, dreary, desolate, 
utterly useless, desert country you ever 
saw, this isthe worst. Sailing as I did 
down the coast, we rarely left sight of 
land from San Francisco here, the whole 
way the country was barren of trees, and 
the whole face of the country looked dead 
and destitute all the time. San Diego is 
a small town, from which half the people 
who settled here a half dozen years ago, 
thinking they would make their fortunes 
by owning town lots at the terminus of a 
great railroad, have left for America, and 
as a consequence, one half of the houses 
and stores are vacant, rents down to noth. 
ing. The town is dead as to business, and 
a general air of get away and live if you 
can, if not stay and starve in the town. 
They have a daily line of two-horse 
stages from here up the coast to Los 
Angeles, 120 miles, and a line of steamers 
from San Francisco, arriving once in 
about five or six days. The town is sup- 
ported mainly by invalids, who came here 
for their health, and if they don’t die of 
ennui, they are well enough to live else. 
where. 

“About every third man you meet, 
curses the country, and wishes he had 
been anything buta fool to come here and 
invest money.” 


“There is no green thing here, except in 
small gardens, where they have wells and 
wind-mills to throw on plenty of water. 
They can’t raise a thing here farming, for 
they have tried it and been ruined by the 
dozen and hundred. The whole country 
is worthless for anything except sheep and 
bees. The sheep men have now practical 
possession of all the grazing lands. 
saw thousands of sheep herded on land as 
bare asaroad. They claim great profil 
in the sheep business, and I presume they 
do well if they only have the range 
Still wool is only 12 to 17 cents, so I 
don’t see any great money in it. The face 
of the country, from 15 to 20 miles from 
the coast, is rolling and covered with 
cactus and bushes, none of which are 
more than six to eight feet high, but 
mostly about two feet. The soil is 4 
sandy gravel, mixed with clay, overrul 
with swifts, horned-toads, snakes, ground 
squirrels, gophers, rabbits and quails 
Thousands of acres are perfectly honey- 
combed with gopher and _ squirrel 
holes, giving a homesick and desolate 
look perfectly unendurable to one wh0 
has been in Kansas. The climate is all 
they have, and that is the same day afte! 
day—warm, cold, warm, hot— but yol 
want to wear winter clothes. 

““A day or two after my arrival, I took! 
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horse and rode out to Bernardo and be- 
yond, some forty miles, and visited a large 
number of bee-ranches. The bee-men 
have squatted all over the government 
land where they thought they couid get 
ood ranges for their bees, living in small 
rame houses, and mostly without women 
—“baching it.” Bees did so extraordi- 
narily well here last season, that they 
created a perfect furor, so that all the 
citizens here in town, who had any money 
to invest, went out into the mountains and 
hunted up aclaim, and buying at $15 or 
$20 a hive all the bees they could. Some 
few attended their bees and some let on 
shares, giving one-half the honey and 
one-half of the increase, and furnishing 
one-half of the hives and surplus boxes; 
others live near to take care of them. 

“Last winter was dry, but the bees start- 
ed out nicely to swarm the latter part of 
March, but the first of April they had a 
heavy frost, which cut off all the flow- 
ers and put an end to swarming; since 
then many a fine swarm has starved to 
death, and it is only since the fifteenth of 
this month (May), that they made enough 
to live on. Now they are doing only 
fairly, and they say they will not get one- 
half a crop of honey. Many are discour- 
aged, particularly the new ones and those 
who went into the business green, as 
might be expected. This Fall, say Octo- 
ber, you can buy an apiary in box-hives 
for less than $3.00 each. I had fifty 
stands offered to me in Harbison’s hives, 
at $5.00 each; dozens of ranches, and 
bees will be for sale cheap by discouraged 
bee-keepers. 


“T have been to Harbison’s two or three 
times, and at one of his six or eight 
apiaries, where he had 400 stands, he lost 
over 3,000 hives last spring, aud feels much 
discouraged with this year’s work. I saw 
the man who wrote the article in THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL; all the men he 
mentioned are mad for his making the 
statements he did, saying he only told one 
side of the story. It is very costly getting 
started here, one must have at least $2,000 
in gold after he gets here. They will not 
look at an extractor here; extracted 
honey from 3 to 5 cents and nice comb 
honey 15 to 16 cents. Harbison says 
his Italian bees averaged for the last 
five years, as follows: In 1870, 30 lbs.; 
1871, 70 lbs.; 1872, 90 lbs.; 1873, 60 lbs. ; 
1874, 150 lbs. 

“T would not advise you to come here; 
go to Texas, or anywhere else, rather than 
come here. Vegetables for family use are 
raised by a very few who have good wells 
to irrigate all the time. Not one bee- 
keeper in twenty has or can get water 
enough to raise what he can eat. They 
have tried fruit of all kinds, and yet I am 
told none succeed. Chickens seem to be 
rather plenty, but they are 75 cents each, 
and die off by the dozen in the summer. 





| plus honey as possible. 


No one raises any hogs; they would eat 
their heads off with barley at 3 cents per 
pound. Potatoes are from 4 to 444 cents 
perpound. Butter,3744 cents; but nearly 
all they use comes from San Francisco. 
“This country, like a blank corner of a 
checker board, is as near a desert as it can 
be and miss. If not that sheep and bees 
do well here, it would be utterly depopu- 
lated in two years. Two steam mills are 
here, and make little else but bee-hives 
and material for honey boxes. You can 
have the material all cut ready to nail for 
Harbison’s hives for $1.80, Langstroth’s 
for $2.25, and your style, which Bowman 
gets them to make, for the same. Their 
idea here is to get as much room for sur- 
They put on as 
many as eight sixteen-pound boxes at 
once. Nearly every one now has enough 
empty hives for next year’s swarms. 
Some provide themselves with three new 
hives for each old one, and as not more 
than one hive in five have swarmed this 
year, they have the balance to carry over 


| to next season, and as the expense in a large 


apiary is heavy, there is lots of dead capi- 
tal. One can get all the bees he wants on 
shares. Dozens of men are at work for 


| their board at the ranches, mostly inva- 


| lids. | 





| 


G. F. M.” 


oo o—____ 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Fertile Workers. 


In “Notes and Queries” in July and 
August numbers of THE AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, I saw a statement as to how to 
get rid of a fertile worker, in answer to a 
query of Stephen Hall, which is at vari- 
ance with my experience (which is 
limited, however). I have had but two 
hives infested with fertile workers. One 
was in the summer of 1871. The hive 
became queenless by loss of the young 
queen after hatching, and before she com- 
menced to lay. I allowed the worker to 
remain in the hive until her progeny 
commenced to hatch, without any attempt 
to supplant her. I then, as I had fre- 
quently before, attempted to find her in 
the combs, but failed. I then shook the 
bees from the combs, and “trun” them 
five or six times over, but failed to find 
her. Before putting them back into the 
hive, I introduced a laying queen to them, 
by scenting with peppermint, and run 
them into the hive. The queen was 
accepted, and I had no more trouble with 
the fertile worker. 

The other instance occurred about three 
weeks ago, in a hive that had swarmed, 
and the queen had hatched, for I saw her. 
When she should have been laying a few 
days, I opened the hive and found an 
abundance of eggs, ranging. from one to 


| one dozen in a cell, while some cells were 


empty. I examined the combs closely 
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and found the queen missing, but could 
not detect the egg layer. I at once insert- 
ed a queen cell, which hatched within 
24 hours. She has become fertile, and is 
filling the combs with brood. The 
worker continued to deposit eggs, until 
about the time the queen commenced lay- 
ing, but since then t 

eggs. I was able to distinguish her eggs 
from those deposited by the queen, as 
they are much smaller, and not one out of 
a dozen appeared to hatch. As these 
modes of supplanting a fertile worker 


are much more convenient than the plan | 
suggested in the July number, and have | 


succeeded quite as well as any other plan 
could, I give the bee fraternity the benefit 
of my experience. 


Bees wintered poorly on their summer | 


stands, but in-door wintering succeeded 
well here the past winter. Bees had no 
fruit blossoms this spring, hence the first 
honey was gathered from white clover, 
which was abundant; but about the time 
it was fairly in bloom, it commenced to 


rain, and ie kept it up almost daily ever | them in the cellar, and—but first let me 
since, and while I write, it is pouring | tell you some of my previous experience. 


down for the eighth hour in succession. 

There can be no surplus unless the 

weather becomes more dry, although 

there is an abundance of blossoms in 

early fall plants. J. E. REIH1£. 
Lima, O., August 1st, 1875. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Alsike Clover. 


Alsike or hybrid clover, which takes its 
name from the Alsike district, near Stock- 
holm, we have sowed and tested for five 
years, and have found it superior to red 
clover. 
globular. It bears a greater resemblance 
to the white than to the red clover. The 
advantage it has over other varieties, are 
that the frost does not affect it, and conse- 
quently can be sown on damp ground 
with good results. I have sowed some 
seed in a wet place, and at the same time 
sowed some red cloverseed. I had plenty 
of Alsike clover but not one plant of red 
clover. From four to five pounds of seed 
is required for an acre when sowed clear; 
and about half that amount when sown 
with timothy. This clover makes finer 
and better hay than either white or red 
clover, for the stalks are not as thick and 
woody as those of red clover. It will re- 
main green until after harvest, when it 
will be as white as timcthy, and not turn 
black like red clover, when cut as late as 
timothy is, after being left standing until 
harvest. It can also be threshed with 
timothy, the seed easily separated, and 
also imparts a flavor to threshed timothy. 

When allowed to ripen its seed, it can- 
not be cut more than one season, as it 
bears its seed with the first blossom in 


do not see any of her | 





] you.” 


The root is fibrous and the heads | 








each year; but if it is grown for a hay 
crop, it can be cut again in the fall, and 
will yield a nice lot of fine hay for calves 
and sheep. It yields about one-third more 
seed to the acre. 

Among its disadvantages may be reckon. 
ed itsrank growth, rendering it liable to 
be lodged. D. N. Kern. 

Shimersville, Lehigh Co., Pa. 





For tbe American Bee Journal, 


My Bees. 


Perhaps you would like to hear about 
my bees. have had a good many ups 
and downs, especially downs, in the pur. 
suit; enough to have discouraged me from 
any other pursuit almost. At present I 
am not keeping bees under the most fa 
vorable circumstances, as I am sixty-seven 
miles distant fromthem. “Ah, yes!” say 
you, ‘some one takes care of them for 
Nothing of the kind. I do all 
that is done with them myself, except 
sometimes taking them out or putting 


After keeping bees for some years, at first 
with box hives, afterward with a kind of 
frame hive, having bought several stocks 
at different times (I didn’t buy my first 
swarm), and having obtained honey enough 
to use on the table at a cost of—well, not 
over a dollar a pound,—I finally adopted 
the regular Langstroth hive. I believe 
this was in 1870, some nine years after get- 
ting my first swarm, and the same year I 
got ahoney extractor. I began the season 
of 1870 with eight colonies increased to 
nineteen, and took about 400 pounds of 
honey. This warmed up my zeal consid- 
erably. In the winter 1 lost three stocks, 
so I commenced the season of 1871 with 
16 stocks, took 408 pounds of honey, and 
the season being favorable, I increased 
without much difficulty, till I reached 30 
or 40, and I thought it would bea nice 
thing to have aneven 50, so I reached about 
that number, for so many of theni were 
weak, that I am not sure exactly how many 
it would be fair to call them. I fed them 
some quite late, too late for them to seal 
over, and they were put in the cellar with 
little anxiety as to the result. In the win- 
ter they became quite uneasy, and on Feb 
ruary 11th I took out five hives, which flew 
a little, and I put them back. They con- 
tinued to become more uneasy and to be 
affected with dysentery, and on February 
22, I took them all out and found only & 
alive. They flew a little, but it was not 


| warm enough for a general cleaning; and 


soon after, there came acold storm with 
snow a foot deep, and by April ist, I had 
only three stocks living, two of which I 
united, making a total of two left from the 
45 or 50. It was some comfort to know that 
nearly every person lost heavily the same 
winter. 
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I bought five stocks in box hives early 
in April, one of which died, making six 
stocks to begin the season. These I in- 
creased to nineteen, and I think I took no | 
honey. With the number of empty combs 
I had on hand, there was nothing to exult | 
over in this increase, especially as the | 
stocks were not in the best conditon as | 
to strength. 

December 7th I put the bees in the cellar | 
and cellar and house were locked up for 
the winter, myself and family spending 
the winter in Cincinnati, from which 
place we did not return till late the follow- 
ing May. A neighbor who was an old 
bee-keeper, took out the bees on March 31, | 
in bad condition, and when I reached home 
in May, I found three stocks left of the 
nineteen with which to commence the 
season of 1873. From this time forward 
my business kept me in Chicago, with only 
a few days through the summer to see my 
bees, and in 1873 I increased the three to 
eight in fair condition, and took perhaps 
60 pounds of honey. These eight were | 
put into the cellar on November 10th, and 
December 10th my wife gave the cellara | 
good airing, and then closed up the house | 
to spend the winter in the city. March 
30th, 1874, I went out and took them out | 
of winter quarters, and was delighted to 
find them in splendid condition, the | 
whole eight alive, and hardly a teacupful 
of dead bees in all. These eight I in- 
creased to 22, taking 390 pounds of honey. | 
Of course they were increased by arti- 
ficial swarming. I attributed the previous 
winter’s success partly to their havin 
been taken in earlier than ever before, so 
decided to take them in still earlier, and | 
went out for that purpose on October 29th. | 
But the bees decided they would not be | 
taken in, and whenever I attempted to 
take them in they bolted out. So, like 
many others I had to give up and let them 
have their way, and left my wife to get 
them in when the weather was cool enough 
for them. On November 19th, they had a 
good fly, and November 20th they were 
taken in by Mr. P., who is a farmer with 
at least the average knowledge of bees, 
and Jeff, who is one of the liveliest speci- 
mens of the African race that ever jumped, 
with considerably more than the average 
fear of bees. On December 12th my wife | 
gave the cellar a good airing and then it 
was closed up for the winter. 


Last winter will long be remembered as 
an intensely cold winter, and I felt some 
anxiety about the bees. The last of Feb- 
ruary my wife went out and warmed up 
the house and cellar, finding the bees some- 
what uneasy, but afler being warmed up 
they become quiet. Then the house was 
again closed up, and they were left till 
April 6th, when Mr. P. and Jeff took them 
out. Three of the 22 had died, leavin 
19, and I had high hopes of what I would 
do this summer. I thought it would be 





| at the top of the hive. 


| gained, the others had not. 


| brighter for the season. 


| ones I expected very little. 


best to increase them to about 40, as I in- 
tended to get twostocks from Adam Grimm, 
and thereby improve my stock, as some of 
my bees were nearly black. On May 10th 
these two stocks were received from Mr. 
Grimm, and May 27th I went out and saw 
my bees for the first time this year. I didn’t 
find them very strong. Two of them had 


| gone up from queenlessness, so I had 19 to 


begin the season with. I did not find them 
covered up in the very best manner—in 
fact, one of them had the cover on in such 
a way that the bees did pot use the bottom 
entrance at all, but came out and went in 
I still adhered to 
my resolution not to increase to more than 
40, as I wanted to be sure to have all strong; 
and as this would only be about doubling 
them, I thought best to spend their extra 
strength in getting a crop of honey and 
getting a second story filled with combs 
on most of the hives. Two weeks later, 
June 10th, I went out again, and was disap- 


| pointed in not finding much gain in 


strength. A few of the strongest had 
I had taken 
the queens from the Grimm hives on my 
first visit, and expected to have plenty of 
queen cells, but found very few, and those 
not nice large ones, so that I only got two 
or three queens in all from this first opera- 
tion. 

Again, June 25th, on going out, I found 
some of the weakest colonies with less 
numbers than when taken out of the cellar, 
but they appeared to be working quite 
lively, and prospects began to look a little 
In all my experi- 
ence, no season up to the last of June had 
ever been so unpropitious. 

My next and last visit was July 7th, and 
as I shall not be able again to go out till 
late in August, my study was to leave the 
bees in such shape as not to do any swarm- 
ing during my absence. One swarm had 
come out a few days before, but as the 
queen’s wings were clipped, they went back 
and there was no danger of their going off 
to stay, till a young queen was able to go 
with them. i “had only made seven new 


colonies, and five of these had already 


laying queens. By taking away all honey 
and leaving three or more empty frames 
in the center of each hive, I could feel 
pretty sure there would not be much 
swarming. The frames of brood and comb 
taken from the center of the hives could 
be used to strengthen the young colonies 
and to put in the upper stories. Some 
three or four had already second stories on 
them and from these I expected a good 
yield of honey, but from some of the weaker 
In order to 
get along as fast as possible, I had a hand 
ready to do the uncapping, and Jeff was 
instructed to whirl the extractor, ogo | 


me to get the frames out of the hives an 


put them back. Whenall was extracted I 
had a sum total of about fifteen pounds! 
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I never saw anything like it before. The 
bees seemed to be working busily, and 
strong with brood, compared with their 
condition of two weeks previous, but they 
seemed to be using up in brood-rearing all 
the honey they got, and in the whole lot 
I found only two hives in which they had 
sealed up any honey. Some of them had 
brood in only three or four frames and 
these needed no weakening, but I inserted 
an empty comb between two of their combs 
containing brood, to hasten their multi- 
plication. Those that were strong I left 
with from three to seven empty frames, so 
that they might busy themselves building 


comb rather than swarming. In a few of | berries by Mr. Dennis. 
them I found preparations for swarming | 


and in one or two even sealed queen cells. 
I made use of these in making two new 


swarms, which made my total number 28, | 
which was a considerable falling off from | 
my intended number, 40. Still, I would | 
rather have 28 strong stocks than 40 weak | 


ones, and I could not hope to make them 
very strong if I should increase more. I 


would rather not have weakened them so | 


much, but I was obliged to do soor I 
might lose half of them by swarming. 


Having puteverything inshape, [lefthome | 


on Saturday, July 10th, for the city, hop- 
ing the bees might behave well and give 


me some honey when next I visited them | 


in August. B. LUNDERER. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


A Rectification. 


our queen business, says that those who 
wish an extra queen or stock may depend 


upon getting such by inclosing an extra | 


dollar. 
From the above, many bee-keepers 


would infer that we ask an extra dollar to | 
Such | 
is not the case. No second-raie queen, | 
to our knowledge, is sent from our apiary. | 
All the queens, imported or home-bred, | 


send good queens and good stocks. 


which seem to be unfit for use are immedi- 


ately killed; for what will not content | 


ourselves, cannot satisfy others. 


During the visit of our friend D. D. | 


Palmer, we had to fill among many others 


the order of a bee-keeper who had sent us | 
$18.00 instead of $15.00, to get an extra | 
Of course we did our | 
best to satisfy him. This case (which isa | 
very rare one) was, we doubt not the cause | 
of what D. D. Palmer has written about | 


populous stock. 


the extra dollar. 


Since we speak of our business, we will 


ask our patrons, when ordering imported 


queens, to specify if they want light | 


ueens, or if they syd above all, pro- 
lificness. H. Dapant & Son. 
Hamilton, Ill. 





For the American Bee Journal, 
Warsaw Horticultural Society. 


The July meeting was held at the resi. 
dence of Chas. Dadant & Son, the exten. 
sive Bee Culturists, near Hamilton, Presi. 
dent Hammond in the Chair. 

The usual papers of correspondence 
and reports of the Agricultural Depart. 
ment was distributed. 

Apples of last year’s growth, and Early 
Harvest of this year, was presented by 
Capt. Hathaway. 

Samples of Mammoth Cluster Rasp- 


Mr. Gregg was on the books for an 


| Essay, which he confined mostly to the 


subject of small fruits. He said he had 
grown some very small, as his neighbors 
could testify. He spoke of raspberries 
and strawberries as a paying crop; thatthe 
labor incident to corn culture was all that 
was required to attain a yield of one hun- 
dred bushels to the acre at the second 
years’ growth. 

Mr. Dennis was called on, he said he 
had no speech to make, but he would 
stand a cross-examination on the subject. 
Some one said there was an attorney 
present. Squire Ruggles said it was 
usual to have a retainer for such services. 
Mr. Dennis said the Miami and Mam. 
moth Cluster are the same berry. The 
Everbearing is not so desirable a berry 
not ripening together like the Mammoth 
Cluster. Mr. Dennis admitted a yield cor- 


| responding with Mr. Gregg’s estimate; he 
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August, Mr. D. D. Palmer, writing about some of his had been frozen out on low 


thought enriching the ground was an ad- 
vantage in some cases. Mr. Porter said 


gravelly bottoms; thought hill land and 
clay soils best suited. The Mammoth 
Cluster had done well; did not succeed 
with the Everbearing. J. T. Johnson 
said this class of small fruits indigenous 
to the country; grew in worn-out fields, 
and seemed to do well, which would indi- 
cate that manure was unnecessary. Gregg 
said different varieties required different 
treatment; he also spoke of shortening in 
the cane when two and a half feet high, 
they would branch out and yield double 
the quantity of fruit. Hathaway favored 
a timbered soil rich in vegetable mold for 
raspberries. 

J.T. Johnson spoke of Horticulture in 
relaiion to the farm. That too much 
general farming interfered with success 
in any of the small fruit productions for 
profit; that for profit they must be made 
mere of a specialty. He said Peach trees 
in his locality were worse root-killed than 
on the prairie. 

Walker instanced peach trees, 
within the influence of liquid barn yard 
manure, killed worse than other places. 

An adjournment was had for dinner. 

The Messrs. Dadants are among the 
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whole-souled generous humanitarians, 
which showed itself in the ample prepar- 
ations made for the accommodations of 
the company present. A rural dinner with 
all the e¢ ceteras tempted the most fastidi-’ 
ous appetite. They all ate, and drank, 
and were satisfied; and, in the happiness 
of the occasion Mr. Dadant invited the 
company down to the City of Bees, where 
a miniature city, with its thousands of 
industrious workers, gather the wasting 
sweets from nature’s unlimited fields. 
Box after box was opened, showing the 
colonies at work in the movable comb sys- 
tem. The queen, the royal personage of 
the colony, was taken in hand and exhibi- 
ted, one of each kind, pure Italian, na- 
tives and hybrid. The Italian worker 
bees were handled with the naked hand 
to show their,docility and gentle disposi- 
tion. These bees are preferred to the 
native for their hardiness, industry, and 
capacity to store more honey than the 
native bee. The Messrs. Dadants have four 
or five hundred colonies, about 200 of 
which are kept at home, the others at 
places of convenience for pasturage. 
They also exhibited the boxes in which 
queens are imported from Italy, from 
whence they have regular semi-monthly 
importations. Making bee culture a speci- 
ality, as they do, they are supposed to be 
scientifically acquainted with all that 
pertains to the honey bee in its relations 
to the apiary. 

It is inferred from what was learned, 
that 200 stand of bees will find subsistence 
four miles apart; at this rate 800 stands 
would find subsistence in one township, 
six miles square; and, at a moderate esti- 
mate, would store 24.000 pounds of honey 
annually. Nine tenths of this liberal pro- 
vision in nature is lost, which the reflec- 
tive reader will readily perceive might be 
secured for the comfort and happiness of 
the people; but some would say good-bye 
to the small fruits if so many bees were 
kept. To the objection that bees injure 
fruits, it is alleged that they are a positive 
benefit, and do not puncture fruit, nor use 
it till punctured by other insects, or use 
the wasting exudation. 

The meeting was called to order for an 
afternoon session. Hathaway inquired 
what plants and flowers were best for bees. 
Dadant said Buckwheat, Alsike, and 
White Clover, the Linden, Mustard, and 
fruit blossoms generally. As to bees 
puncturing fruit, he*said he had tempted 
them with grapes, which they never used 
unless first punctured. 

Mr. Brown spoke of evergreens. Some 
was injured the past winter. Mr. Walker 
said we must bear in mind the two win- 
ters past were unusual. Pres. Hammond 


said the mission of the society was to 
stimulate Horticultural products amon 

the people; that more evergreens should 
The Nor- 


be planted for ornamentation. 


| the ascendency. 





way spruce was among the best; Arbor 
Vite, although ragged naturally, bears 
shearing, and is ornamental. 

The discussion on grapes was intro- 
duced. The Clinton was represented as not 
doing well, while the Delaware was in the 
ascendant, diametrically opposite to for- 
mer experience; other varieties generally 
doing well with varying experience. 
Owing to the wet season, weeds had got 
Squire Ruggles thought 
his grapes were doing well without cultiva- 
tion, as he did not like work. Mr. Porter 
was much in the same fix; his were well 
fruited; had managed to mow the weeds 
down. 

The limits assigned for our report pre- 
vent giving other interesting remarks on 
various subjects by the members present. 
A resolution of thanks was adopted, ex- 
pressing the Society’s obligations to the 
Messrs. Dadants for their courtesy, liber- 
ality, and marked hospitality to the com- 
pany present. 

On motion the meeting adjourned to 
meet at E. McCune’s, at such time in 
August as may suit. 


B. WaITakER, Secretary. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Frame Making. 


One ofthe thorns inthe path ofthe woman 


| who undertakes to master the theory and 
| practice of bee-keeping, is her lack of 


natural or acquired ability to drive a nail 
straight, to use a saw with safety to the im- 
plement, or asharp knife with safety to 
herself. The gifted few of whom this 


| may not be true, constitute so small a 


| make a frame, for instance. 


| for herself that part of the business. 


fractional part of woman kind that they 
may be regarded, properly, as exceptions 
proving the rule. And the woman*who 
begins to keep bees without having her 
attention directed to this matter, is in 
danger of suffering from vexation of spirit, 
and wounded fingers, many times during 
the course of her novitiate. 

It seems a simple and an easy thing to 
A woman 
who is both ambitious and economical 
will decide that she can easily manage 
But 
let my experience be a warning—a warn- 
ing at least, to those who have not mas- 
tered the A BC of carpentry. 

When I set about building frames, the 
first unpleasant discovery 1 made was 
that all the lumber on the premises con- 
sisted of very long and very wide boards, 
varying from an inch to an inch and a 
half in thickness. My second unpleasant 
discovery was that the family saw was a 
large, clumsy implement, whose coarse 
and rusty teeth were much in need of the 
saw-filer’s dentistry, and whose general 
character, when brought to thetest, proved 
to be both weak and perverse. That is, it 
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would (in my hands) bend nearly double, 
and it could not be induced to follow a 
straight line. Of the family hammer I 
need not speak, for the Danbury News man 
has described it exactly, and the descrip- 
tion has been in all the papers. Some- 
what against my inclination—for, when it 
is quite as convenient, I like to be inde- 
pendent—I was forced to appeal to Rich- 
ard for counsel and aid. 

The counsel I received was this—to em- 
ploy a carpenter. That was what he did, 
whenever he had anything to build of more 
importance than a hen-coop. It was folly 
to waste time in trying to do poorly what 
it was another man’s business to do well. 

I rejected the counsel on the spot, in- 
forming my adviser that I had too much 
consideration for my bees to make them 
pay for frames. 
trouble enough in keeping the credit and 


extravagance. 
enough to saw off some pieces of board, 


of manageable size, I should need no | 


further help. 


“ But you will need to buy a finer saw, | 
and a smaller and better hammer,” said | 
Richard, as he proceeded to do my bidding. | 

“Don’t say that I will need to buy them! | 


Don’t you know that you need them! Do 
you suppose that I mean to charge my 
bees with saws and hammers, for lack of 
which you are actually suffering!” 

Richard whistled—meaning thereby to 
express, as to the suffering, an incredu- 
lity too deep for utterance. But the next 
day he repented, and brought me the neat- 
est of little saws and the prettiest of little 
hammers. I was wise enough to remind 
him, after expressing due satisfaction, that 
the saw and the hammer were his—“ only 
as you are a little careless about such 
things, Richard, I will take care of them 
for you, and use them occasionally, to 
pay for the trouble.” I have yet to learn 
that Richard has used either hammer or 
saw, save in my service. 


After various attempts at shaving down | 
and planing down—at dividing with the | 
saw and splitting with the carving-knife, | 


my pieces of inch board, I gave it up, and 
instituted another for better material. 
lid of a flour-barrel tempted me; and, if I 
remember rightly, I succeeded in making 
one frame therefrom. Whoever does bet- 
ter than that must have patience and 
skill, of quality greatly superior to mine. 
Finally, I found an extra fine packing-box, 
made of good pine boards of just the 
right thickness. I troubled neither myself 
nor anybody else with idle questions as 
to whether or no the box might be useful 
for other purposes. To pull it to pieces, 
with the aid of chisel and hatchet, was an 
easy and a pleasant task. 

y this time I had learned wisdom. I 
had added to my hammer and saw another 





I should, doubtless find | 








necessary implement—a lead pencil. 
With the help of this, I ruled my boards 
into narrow strips, marked off the appro. 
priate lengths, and bided by time. 

The time in question was dinner-time, 
It happened, strangely enough, that 
though the summons to dinner was given 
that day in due seas.n, the dinner was 
late. Richard, seeing that there was a 
mistake somewhere, and that an interval 
of waiting was before him, began to look 
about him for the last newspaper. Skill: 
fully intercepting the paper, I handed him 
the saw instead, and pointed to my pile 
of penciled boards. 

“While waiting, won’t you please saw 
these strips? I know that you can do it 
better than I, and with less risk to the 
saw.” 

Richard accepted the saw good-natur. 


| edly enough,only shrugging his shoulders 
debtor sides of their account balanced for | 
them, without indulging in such wasteful | 
If he would but be good | 


a little when Nellie laughingly reminded 
him how literally he was obeying Long- 
fellow’s injunction, to 

** Learn to labor and to wait.” 

But for my own part, I am not sure but 
I was a little ashamed of my strategy. 
With some remorse I remembered how 
faithfully I had promised myself, long be- 
fore, that in no event should my bees be 
allowed to trouble, either directly or indi- 
rectly, anybody but myself. I re-assured 
myself, however, by reflecting that the 
dinner was a little better worth waiting 
for than usual] that day—a fact that Rich- 
ard would be sure to appreciate. 

I had said to myself that I should have 
no trouble in putting the pieces together. 
I could do thts easy enough, surely. Af. 
ter dinner I proceeded to do it. But to 
my dismay, I found that the nails would 
split the énds of the side pieces, or they 
would goin obliquely. And, in fact, to 
simply hold the pieces together, at right 
angles with each other, was a serious 
matter over which I sighed so often, and 
so deeply, that Nellie—after advising me 
to hunt up an old geometry and refresh a 
litle my knowledge of right angles— 
finally took pity and came to my assist 
ance. 

She held the pieces while I hammered, 


; and the result was an improvement on my 
The | 


previous work. True, our first square 
frame was rather a shumboid, and hung in 
a tipsy, one-sided style, quite distressing 
to a person of regular habits and correct 
taste to look upon; but as we progressed 
we succeeded better.” I must not omit to 
mention of the guide strips, for the put 
ting in of these pleasantly relieved the 
monotony of the work. I tried sawing 
them out, whittling them out, and was 
not very successful either way. I tried 
to fasten them in with tacks, and failed 
completely. Then I tried glue, and final- 
ly I ambitiously attempted the sawing of 
& groove, into which the strips should 
exactly fit. But it didn’t fit, and I could 
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only remedy the case with glue and let it 

o. By the time that, with Nellie’s help, 
{had made fifteen frames, after this fash- 
ion, I was nearly ready to conclude that 
[had mistaken my vocation—that I was 
not cut out for a bee-keeper. 

And yet, the frames were not all so very 
bad. ut, estimating the value of our 
time very moderately indeed, they had cost 
more than I could afford to pay. The 
happy discovery that frames might be 
purchased either complete or in such 
shape as to be easily put together, came 
in time to relieve our perplexity and pre- 
vent an ignoble “giving up of the situa- 
tion.” 

Nellie insists that the new frames are 
not faultless—that while, for certain rea- 
sons, she prefers them to our old frames, 
for certain other reasons she prefers the 
latter. Nevertheless, she agrees with me 
that it is hardly worth our while to go into 
the business of frame-making. 

Neither can I advise any woman to do 
so who has not mechanical genius and 
plenty of good tools; or who has not a 
skillful carpenter—one who wil) work for 
nothing and board himself—at her com- 
mand. Under any other circumstances, 
frame-making is, for a woman, neither 
interesting nor remunerative. Let her 
spare her gentle fingers for finer uses— 
as the sewing on of buttons—and buy her 
frames. CyuLa Linswik. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Wonderful Bees.—Their Habits, ete. 


ist. Every hive of bees will give in 
honey a “profit of $20” when sold at 
wholesale prices. 


2nd. The honey passes through a 
“churning process ” as the bees are flying 
from the flowers to the hive. 

8rd. By this operation of “churning” 
the honey is converted into “ butter,” 
which is the “ pure white wax.” 

4th. What remains after the “ butter” is 
secured is “ buttermilk,” but vulgar peo- 
ple call it honey. 

5th. The “ buttermilk ” or honey is then 
put into cells and the longer it remains 
there the sweeter it gets. 

6th. The honey extracts from “the 
comb” the virtues and sweetness it posess- 
es when first taken from the flowers. 

7th. The medica] virtues of honey that 
has been inthe comb for three years time, 
are three times that of honey only one 
year old. 

8th. The body of the bee is composed 
of “three sections or bands.” 

9th. Underneath “the two front bands” 
there is a small hole on each side, through 
which the “ butter” comes. 

10th. Pollen is of more value to bees 
than honey, as it is their “ principal” food 
during winter. 


| 





llth. The young bees live wholly on 
“pollen” until old enough to work. 

12th. Bees obtain the pollen from the 
“petals”? of flowers. 

13th. The bee unloads the pollen first 
from one leg and then from the other as 
herein set forth. 

14th. Bees hatch out a brood “ every 
nine days.” 

15th. There are from ‘2,000 to 5,000” 
bees in each brood. 

16th. The first brood that hatches in the 
spring is from “eggs laid late in the 
fall.” 

17th. Bees have the power of keeping 
the eggs from hatching, from fall to 
spring, and until they can gather “new 
pollen.” 

18th. When the hive becomes crowded 
a portion of the bees are “driven out,” 
and this is “swarming.” 

19th. The drone has no sting, in which 
respect it is unlike “other male bees.” 

20th. Both “ queen-cells’’ and drone- 
cells are “always made on the outer edge 
of the comb.” 

21st. The number of ‘‘queen-cells”’ in 
a hive is either three or five. 

22d. The drones are “ killed in the fall,” 
and the “exact time’’ depends upon the 
“character of the winter” we are to 


| have.” 


The foregoing ideas and statements are 
obtained from a two column article on 


| pages 184 and 185 of THE AMERICAN BEE 


JOURNAL. They are not only novel but 


| evidently eriginal with the writer of the 


| communication in question. 


| into the waste basket. 





We justify 
the publisher for not throwing the article 
Had he done so 
the writer of the article referred to would 
have been as “mad as a wet hen,” and, 
without a doubt, would have withdrawn 
his subscription! Besides, hosts of read- 
ers of the JouRNAL would have been 
deprived of “ lots of fun,” which has been 
worth more than the space the article 
occupies. But to make the “statements ” 
more complete it really seems as though 
the following should be added: 

28rd. The drones are working bees that 
have lost their stings and are suffering 
from acute inflammation! ! 

But we will now be serious for a few 
moments, and say, that, as we do not 
believe there is a solitary reader of THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL that endorses a 
single idea or statement in the list we 
have given, we will conclude with a few 
words of advice to the writer, whom we 
have tried fairly and faithfully to repre- 
sent: 

The very best thing for you to do is to 
procure a good reliable work on bees and 
then study the subject. Langstroth’s is 
the best book we know of, and we think it 
will convince you that you know but very 
little about the Honey Bee, either its hab- 
its or instincts. Send $2.20 to the pub- 
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lisher of Tor JouRNAL and he will gladly 
mail you the book, and it may prove to 
be the best investment you ever made. 
M. M. BaLpRIDGE. 
St. Charles, Illinois. . 


—_—_—~<e > 


My Experience with Italians. 


I regret that I have so little new experi- 
ence to add to your interesting columns. 
To have contributed anything of value to 
the general fund of knowledge, I should 
have kept a journal of my summer and 
spring work; a plan which every one who 
has sufficient leisure should adopt. 

My 30 colonies were carried to their 
winter house about the 28th of November, 
and were removed again to their summer 
stands in the last week of March. The 
winter here, as elsewhere, was unusually 
severe, but they maintained the tempera- 
ture at a]l times above freezing, except for 
two days, when it was found necessary to 
assist them by heated plates of old iron 
carried in twice aday. Fewer bees left 
the hive from distended abdomens than 
usual. This I attribute to the plan of 
giving no upward ventilation. The caps 
were removed, the summer entrances left 
wide open, and the quilts closely tucked 
over the frames. Heretofore I have given 
some upward ventilation, without as good 
results. 

I placed one strong colony in a hot beg 
pit, which is mostly under ground, four 
feet deep, six wide, and twelve long. 
Although it wintered well, and came out 
strong and prosperous early in March, (at 
which time I was obliged to use the bed 
for early vegetables,) I cannot say the 
result was equal to my expectations, for 
whenever the pit was heated up enough 
to tempt the bees to make a purifying 
flight, they lingered so long in the warm 
rays of the sun, on the sashes, that they 
became chilled and lost, before darkness 
drove them back again to the hive. 

I shall make another trial this winter, 
and add a muslin curtain to the under- 
side of the sashes, according to the plan 
recommended by one of your correspond- 
ents. I shall also during most of the 
winter cover the sashes with matting to 
prevent too frequent flights. 

I am glad to learn that Mr. Dadant pro- 
poses to procure for us the chromos issued 
by the Milanese society. He is entitled 
to our thanks for his disinterestedness in 
distributing them at cost. This reminds 
us of Mr. J. 8. Coe’s remark that an ear- 
nest progressive bee-keeper will, to his 
utmost power, forward the best interests of 
the fraternity. It has always seemed to 
me that the bee-fraternity constituted the 
fourth learned profession, and that all its 
members were, as in the other professions, 
entitled by courtesy, and the laws of 
brotherhood, to the best ideas and results 


of the researches of each one of its mem- 
bers; and that any one unwilling to 
acknowledge this, had mistaken his call. 


ing. 

My queen of Dadant’s importation, 
proved prolific; her drones, and workers, 
her queens and their progeny also proved 
dark enough to satisfy the most fastidious 
lover of the dark Italian. There was no 
trace of Albinoism. As for myself I must 
confess to the weakness of wanting my 
Italians with the three bands of uniform 
| bright golden yellow, and so distinct as to 
| be seen without fully distending the abdo. 

men when the third ring seems to be a 

reflection of the second. But if the com- 

ing bee must be so dark as to be hardly 
| distinguished from hybrids, in order to be 
| most prolific and endowed with the high- 
| est and best instincts for gathering honey 
early and late and storing in boxes—why 
| then I suppose I must sacrifice beauty to 
| utility. 
Take it on the whole, the season has 
been very poor so far, but enough stores 
| have been gathered to induce a fair 
| amount of swarming, and the colonies 
are now strong so that we expect during 
| August and September, owr usual honey 
months, to have an abundant harvest. 
New Bedford, Mass. Epw. P. ABBE. 


ee 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Amende Honorable.—Errata. 


| Since my article on honey adultera- 
| tion appeared in THE AMERICAN BEE 
| JOURNAL, for August, I have received a 
| note from Mr. Perrine in which he desires 
me to say that the “statement” respecting 
| Mrs. Spaids was not made at his “ sugges- 
tion.” He says he regrets the intimation 
| exceedingly, as he “‘ hopes there is now 
| no unpleasant feeling existing between 
| us.” 
| I give place to the above with pleasure, 
| and will forthwith say that Mr. Perrine 
| knew nothing about the preparation of 
| the article in question, and that, in fact, 
we have not seen nor communicated with 
each other for the past six months; also, 
that no one, save the writer, is responsible 
for the statements and intimations found 
therein. 
In justice to all, permit me to add that 
| I have no desire to convey the idea that 
Mr. Perrine is the only first-class honey 
dealer in Chicago. Special mention was 
| made of Mr. P. because it could not very 
| well be avoided. Adam Kernberger, suc- 
cessor of Baumeister & Co., is likewise a 
first-class Chicago dealer in honey. I have 
frequently examined samples of the honey 
put up by Mr. K. and have always found 
them to be A No.1. At present his trade 
is not so extensive as Perrine’s but it is 
having a fine healthy growth. I judge 
| him to bea straightforward business man 
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and that he will carry out as near as pos- 
sible whatever he promises. 

In my article on page 181, 4th line from 
the top, for “far better than the crude 
honey,” insert “at least as good as the 
crude honey ;” 19th line from bottom, same 
page, for “recurring” read “seeuring,” 
and in the 8th line the words “‘ may have 
been”? for “might be,’’ which will much 
better convey the meaning intended. 

M. M. BaLpRripGE. 

St. Charles, Illinois. 





For the American Bee Journal, 
Bees in Southern California. 


A correspondent in San _ Diego 
county, California, says in the July issue 
of THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, that 
bees in Harbison hives can be bought in 
Los Angeles county for $2.50 per colony; 


and, that the honey of said county is not | 


salable “‘since San Diego honey came 
into market.” 

I spent the month of April last in 
Los Angeles county, visiting the “ bee 
ranches,” and collecting facts respectin 
bee-culture in Southern California, al 
can safely say that your correspondent is 
mistaken in both of the above statements. 

During my visit, I found no bees for 
sale in Los Angeles county, in any kind 
of hive, or box, for $2.50 per colony. A 
few stocks of blaek bees, in box-hives, 
could be picked up now and then for $4 
- or $5 in gold, per colony. In fact, there 
were not many bees for sale at any price, 
as the swarming season and the honey 
harvest were near at hand. I found one 
man in an almost inaccessible canon, in 

reat need of money, and he would sell 
or cash his apiary of 50 stocks for $3.50 
each. These were black and hybrid bees, 
in the cheapest kind of box-hive. As he 
lived about 20 miles from “no where,” it 
would cost about 50 cents more per colony 
to move them to some place where a white 
man would be willing to live. But the 
general price for black or hybrid bees 
ranged from $5 to $10 per colony, de- 
pending on the kind of hive they were in. 
I found another man who would sell 


would furnish empty hives. Italian bees 
ranged from $15 to $05 per colony. While 
I was there, Mr. Harbison sold 50 stocks, 


resident of Los Angeles city. As the 
purchaser had to pay the freight on them 
by steamer from San Diego to San Pedro, 
and thence by lighter and rail to Los 
Angeles, besides other incidental expenses, 
these bees must have cost him about $20 
in gold per stock. As yet there are not 
many pure Italian bees in Los Angeles 
county. 

The hives in use in Los Angeles county 
consist chiefly of box, Harbison, and 





| ridge, is far from bein 
| shows another side o 
| not its less interesting side at that. 


| sible satisfaction. 





Langstroth hives. Nearly all the new 
hives are the Langstroth. As made there 
they are more simple and less expensive 
than the Harbison, and are more generally 
preferred. I found only two or three par- 
ties who were making Harbison hives, 
and they will change to the Langstroth as 
soon as they get a little more experience 
in the management of bees. 

The choicest honey in Los Angeles and 
San Diego counties is gathered mainly 
from the white sage, button sage and 


| sumac, and, of course, does not vary 


materially in quality. In fact, all the 
mountain honey of San Diego, Los 
Angeles and San Bernardino counties is 
very similar, and it is simply nonsense 
for the bee-raisers of these three counties 
to be continually praising the good 
quality of the honey of their own county 
and speaking disparagingly of the honey 
in the adjoining counties. It indicates 
ignorance, or a contemptible jealousy, and 
is disgusting to the investigator who 
knows better. 

A large per centage of the valley honey 
of Los Angeles county is of poor quality, 
but it is good enough for raising bees 
simply This honey should never be 
sent away to market, as it will injure the 
generai reputation of the Los Angeles 
county honey. M. M. BaLpRIDGE. 

St. Charles, Ill., July 26, 1875 

a ~~ = 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Cultivation of Honey. 


The article on this subject, by Mr. M. 
Baldridge, in THE AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL, for August, cannot remain without 
| answer. The subject, in spite of Mr. Bald- 


exhausted, for it 
the question, and 


I am not, and have never been a parti- 


| zan of Mr. H. A. King; yet I find that he 
| has acted right in pointing out the ways 
| and practices of the honey dealers. 


Mr. Baldridge says: “The parties who 


| make the handling (7. ¢., the adulterating) 


of honey their specialty, know better 


| what their patrons desire than bee-keepers, 
swarms for $5 each in case the purchaser | 


and there is not the least danger of -their 
“cutting their own throat” by selling a 
mixture that will ruin their business. It 


| geems, also, that it is for their interest to 
that he called Italians, for $15 each, toa | 


sell an article that will give the best pos- 
I have often seen Per- 
rine’s honey. I know it gives better satis- 
faction than the crude honey sold by the 
honey raisers. His honey is milder in 
flavor.” 

Now let us suppose that Mr. Baldridge 
sends me ten dollars to get an imported 
queen, and that, knowing the predilection 
of Mr. Baldridge for the yellowest queen, 
I send him a yellow queen of my own 
raising, instead of one of those imported, 
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which are generally darker than the home- 
bred queens; no doubt Mr. Baldridge 
would be very well satisfied with my bo- 
gus imported queen, and there would be 
no danger of “cutting my own throat.” 


But does Mr. Baldridge think that it | 
would not be cheating him by selling for 


ten dollars, under false pretense, a queen 
worth half that price. 

The selling of three-fourths syrup mixed 
with one-fourth honey, which mixture is 
worth eight or nine cents, as pure honey, 
worth fifteen cents, is therefore a dishon- 
est practice, whatever any American Bal- 
dridge can say in behalf of it. 

Now another side of the question. For 
a great many years the American honey 
dealers have mixed honey with some other 
sweets. As they need honey for these mixt- 
ure, they buy early in the season all the 
honey they need. Let us suppose that a 
honey dealer buys one hundred thousand 
pounds of honey; he mixes it with three 
hundred thousand pounds of some kind of 
syrup, molasses or glucose, and makes four 
hundred thousand pounds. Now these 
three hundred thousand pounds of created 
honey come in competition with tle pure 
honey remaining in the hands of the pro- 





ducers, and hinders or prevents its sale, the | 
more so because the honey dealer has a | 


margin of seven or eight cents per pound 
to help its sale. 

Thus the honey dealers glut the market. 
Woe to the poor bee keeper who, after 
Christmas has some pure honey on hand! 
he is sure of being a loser; for the profit 
of the honey adulterers always incite 
them to produce more than the wants of 
the country. 


Mr. Baldridge continues his argument- 
ation, saying that, as the consumers want 
liquid honey, and as the pure honey will 
candy, the best friends of the bee-keeper 
will say that he has sugared his honey. 

How is it that in this country, and in 
this country only, candied honey is sold as 
adulterated, and liquid honey is sold as 
pure? This belief comes certainly from 


the honey dealers who have, year after | 


year, infused these erroneous ideas into the 
minds of American people. Therefore it 
was not enough for them to sell adulter- 
ated honey, it was necessary also to ac- 
cuse the honest bee-keeper of selling a 
falsified article. After cheating the con- 
sumer, they accuse the honest men of 
cheating. 

Now, adds Mr. B., “no one can proper- 
ly censure a dealer who caters to the 
wishes of his patrons, provided he uses 
nothing that injures their health.” Is not 
such a practice cheating? In France—in 
immoral France as our friend Dr. Rush 
would say—if any one is convicted of hav- 
ing mixed other substances with an article 
sold as pure, even when these substances 
are unobnoxious, the product is destroyed, 
and the adulterator heavily fined. 











I have seen 40 barrels of wine poured 
in the street gutter because the dealer had 
mixed with his wine apple juice, sugar 
and tartaric acid, to increase its quantity; 
yet this wine was very good—good for 
health also. But the fault was, it was sold 
as pure wine, and the dealer was cheating 
the public and doing great damage to 
the wine producers. 

Is not that the case with our honey 
dealers? I suppose that all the bee. 
keepers of America, Mr. B. not excepted, 
will find that the French law is right, for 
there are not two morals, one for old 
Europe and another for this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Let us now examine the question from 
another stand point. 

Everybody knows that honey is used in 
medicine for its laxative properties. It is 
also used for coughs, sore throat, hemor- 
rhage, etc. Honey is emollient, sugar is 
tonic. Now all the druggists who buy 
their honey from the honey dealers, are 
cheated; they cheat their customers with- 
out knowing it, and they endanger their 
health and their lives by selling a tonic, 
(sugar syrup), instead of a laxative and 
emollient (honey), as prescribed by the 
doctors. 

But who of our honey dealers has ever 
thought of that? To fill their pockets by 
satisfying their patrons is not enough! 

Now for the remedy. 

i have seen in Europe, honey from Cuha, 
from Chili, from Germany, from Italy, 
from France, all was granulated. I have 
kept bees in this country for 12 years, and 
always my honey has granulated. All 
the bee-keepers of this country acknowl- 
edge now that all pure honey granulates 
sooner or later. That of Mr. Baldridge 
does not always granulate; he could per- 
haps give us the reason why; but I donot 
ask for such a confession. The candying 
of honey is therefore, as I have said in 
my first article on this topic, the best test 
of its purity. Let us all have this fact 
known everywhere; spread this knowl- 
edge in all the bee and agricultural 
papers; let the granger and bee-keeper 
send circulars at that effect. Yet as this 
knowledge would be slow in reaching all 
the consumers, let us all try another 
means of avenging our honor and of 
breaking down this dishonest traffic. 

Let every bee-keeper having some ex- 
tracted honey to sell, make two qualities, 
one pure at full price, another adulterated 
(or dealer honey,) at discount. 

We can figure the cost of this article, 





making it even better than the best dealer 
honey in the market. 

100 lbs, white sugar at 11 cents.............. $11.00 
50 lbs, honey at 13 cents..............-..0000 6.50 
MOS cv cvcvececivccocccasnessnerocanes 

200 Ibs. Cost, $17.50 


Or 8% cents a pound. 
I figure the honey at 13 cents; Mr. A. 
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Grimm sold his last year at 12 cents; and 
if sometime the honey dealers pay 15 cents, 
they bring in account so much leakage, 
that the net price rarely attains 13 cents. 

We put the waterin a boiler, and stir 
the sugar and the honey in on aslow fire, 
and it is done. 

We can offer this dealer honey at 9 cents, 
under labels indicating that it is dealer 
honey, 7. ¢.,, honey prepared in the deal- 
ers’ fashion; adding that such honey does 
not granulate. We can even put the recipe 
on our labels. If I could cause a great 
many bee-keepers to offer this stuff to all 
the grocers of their cities, honey dealers 


would be forced to change their practice, | 


or quit the business. 
I for one, will try this method; who 
will do the same? Cu. DADANT. 
Hamilton, Il., August 5, 1875. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


My First Italian Swarm. 





bees down and directed them to the en- 
trance. All working well, but the most 
labored plans are sometimes attended with 
difficulty. Other bees, attracted by the 
honey, collected about the hive in count- 
less numbers, and I feared would take 
possession, many of them going in with 
the swarm; yet singularly enough, the 


| swarms, at the same time, fighting and 


vigorously disputing the entrance. I, 
being satisfied that the queen and most of 
the swarm were insidé, gradually closed 
the hive, showered the outsiders with a 
fine rose sprinkler, shifted the hive toa 
new place, spread a sheet over it, which 
I completely saturated with cold water, 
and with closed entrance, moved the hive 
to acool shady stand and then opened 
the entrance gradually, and soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing the inmates taking 
good care of themselves and their new 
home, expelling the intruders and keeping 
them at a respectful distance, myself not 


| escaping their regard. 


Like many others, who have interested | 


themselves with the honey-bee for profit 
on the singular interest and fascination 
attached thereto, I have indulged in the 
fancy of keeping bees. In the incipiency 
of my operations, natives were my pleas- 
ure, but with the spread of books, papers, 
improved hives and general progress, 
blacks did not suffice. 

A costly and beautiful colony of pure 
Italians was obtained, and the first season 
sedulously watched, divided after the 
mode, and otherwise treated with the ut- 
most concern, and I had the satisfaction 
of increase and success. The hive in 
which the original queen reigned, had 
been amply protected through the winter, 
and with the opening of spring, the stock 
was very promising. 

I had delayed until May was far ad- 
vanced for a friend to come and assist in 
making a division; but the weather not 
being favorable, the work was delayed 
until further delay was unadvisable, and 
I determined to swarm the bees alone the 
first suitable time. A fine day appeared, 
and noon was chosen for the anticipated 
work, but the clock had scarcely ceased 
striking twelve, when the cry of “ yellow 
bees swarming” was raised. The day was 
bright and lovely, and my first impulse 
was to seize a looking-glass and bring it 
to bear on the issuing swarm. At first a 
large oak was threatened, but the glass 
was too much for the bees, then a small 
box elder, a peach tree, and at last they 
settled on some low shrubbery beneath. 

A hive had been duly prepared for an 
emergency, with full frames of comb, 
partly containing cells of unsealed honey 
and dripping to the bottom board. I gent- 
ly raised the spray on which the bees had 
Clustered, spread a sheet very nicely, 
placed the hive in position, shook the 





Another inspection disclosed the secret 
of the fighting propensity of the swarm. 
My elegant Italians had become splendid 
hybrids! ALSIKE. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
From “Amateur.” 


DEAR JOURNAL: You need not appre- 
hend any danger of the market being 
overstocked with honey from California, 
as there will not be more than a half crop 
here this year. I have done as well or 
better than any other apiarian in Los An- 
geles, Cal., and I have only taken up to 
this date (Aug. 1st,) 15,400 tbs. from my api- 
ary, a little over 100 tbs. per hive. I hope 
to take a good deal more this fall from 
honey-dew. I understand that Mr. Har- 
bison will make about a half crop. There 
are agreat many apiarians here who know 
but little of the “science of bee-keeping,” 


and consequently they fail to secure 
much surplusin a poor season. We need 
more scientific bee-men here. The great- 


est resource of Southern California is its 
honey-producing interests, and this has 
but just commenced its development. 
Although there are but few locations not 
taken up, yet those already taken up need 
scientific apiarians to improve them, and 
bring this profession up to the standard. 

There is but little difference in Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles or San Diego coun- 
ties, your correspondent from San Ber- 
nardino to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Heis very unjust in saying that “ Los An- 

eles honey is not worth much on the mar- 
iret since San Diego honey came into 
market.’” San Diego produces more nice 
honey than any other county, owing to 
the fact that Mr. Harbison and several 
other scientific bee-men, have been there 
several years, and elevated the business 
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toa much higher standard than it has 
been in this and other counties. But we 
have turned the whole business “ up side 
down” in the south end of this country, 
this season; and another season we will 
show the people of Southern California a 
thing or two about bees. 

Much has been said in THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL about the standard hive. This 
is all nonsense. A hive that is just 
right for a cold climate is not the hive 
for a warm climate. Mr. Harbison in- 
vented his great ‘‘ California hive’? upon 
his experience in Pennsylvania, and in 
shape it is just like the American, which 


is good for acold country; but my experi- | 


ence in transferring a great many bees 
from the Harbison hives that had been 
occupied by bees for several years, shows 
that the combs above the cross bar in 
frames, or the upper six inches of the 
comb, had never been occupied by brood, 
or in very few cases; the brood for the 
whole time having been raised in the lower 
8 inches. There is but little need of 
honey in the hive for bees to winter on 
here, and consequently no need for a deep 
frame. 8 or9 inches deep I think is plenty 
as the bees have a shorter distance to 
travel to reach the surplus honey recep- 
tacle. I have been trying both the long 
hive, and the two story hive, and my ex- 
perience this season in this climate 
teaches me that the greater amount of 
honey can be procured by using a hive 
121g inches wide, with 9 frames below, 
and 8 above. My frames are 15x91 
inches. By using only 8 frames to 124 
inches, gives room for the bees to length- 
en the cells, thereby causing the combs to 
hold much more honey. We extract 
every week and take about 30 ibs. each 
time. This season has not been a good 
one. 

Probably the readers of THE JOURNAL 
would like to know Amateur’s plan for 
dividing. It is this: 

Have the bees very strong by time for 
surplus honey. And when there are an 
abundance of flowers, and bees are gath- 
ering large quantities of honey—have 
queen-cells enough for all the new swarms 
you want—when queen-cells are ready to 
transfer, remove the old queen with three 
combs and what bees cling to them from 
each of your strong stocks into a new 
hive and put on anew stand. As these 
nuclei havea laying queen and a good 
many bees, they will soon need empt 
frames which you will add as needed. 
These nuclei will need no further help 
to make good strong colonies by the close 
of season. The next day after removing 
the old queen, you will introduce a queen- 
cell into each hive and in a short time the 
old swarm will have anew queen. The 


advantage of removing the old queen from 
the hive, is that the bees will gather,and 
store about double the amount of honey 





| will answer. 





while rearing a queen, than when the 
have a laying queen. By emptying wit 
the extractor, the young queen will have 
plenty of room to deposit eggs, and will 
soon have the hive filled when the same 
process can be repeated. I think thisa 
very valuable plan because the greatest 
yield of honey can be procured from a 
queenless colony—as long at there are 
plenty of workers. 

Well satisfied with past success and full 
of hope for the future, I am, as ever, an 

AMATEUR. 
Westminster, Cal. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Feed the Bees. 


Bees in some districts of the country 
will have to be fed or they will strave. [ 
give the readers of THz JOURNAL my plan 
of feeding, which they may follow if they 
choose. Take clarified sugar, (Coffee A 
will answer), add sufficient soft water to 
make a syrup about the consistency of 
extracted honey; bring to a boil; when 
cool it is ready to feed. If regular bee 
feeders are not at hand, glass tumblers 
Fill nearly full of syrup; 
tie a piece of muslin over the mouth of 
the tumbler; turn bottom up; place them 
on the frame immediately over the bees, 
and they will soon store the syrup in the 
combs; and cap it over. The bees should 
be fed as rapidly as possible, until they 
have enough to winter. The best time to 
feed is just at sunset, to prevent robbing. 
If tumblers are used, place on as many as 
possible, so as to get through feeding in a 
short time. If they are fed sparingly they 
will consume much more. See that the 
tumblers, or feed, is covered perfectly 
tight, so that the robbers will not discover 
it. Weak colonies should have the 
entrance closed, so that but one or two 
bees can pass it at one time, to prevent 
robbing. The latter part of September 
and first part of October is the proper 
time to feed, for wintering. It is a shame 
to let bees starve when they are so easily 
and quickly fed. A. BENEDICT. 

Bennington, O. 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Exchanging Brood Combs. 





It was formerly my custom, when 
ws honey, to exchange half the 
combs of every hive with the same num- 
ber in the next hive opened. This was 
done merely for convenience, and in or- 
der to save time and get each hive closed 
as soon as possible. Observation con- 
vinced me that the bees removed nearly 
or quite all of the eggs from the strange 
combs, and sometimes they destroyed 
part of the very young larve. In an 
apiary of forty hives in which the combs 
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were exchanged, two and three times 
there must have been a loss of several 
swarms. The destruction of the larve 
was a much greater loss than the destruc- 
tion of the eggs, because the queen, hav- 
ing plenty of room, could supply the 
empty combs with eggs very soon after 
they were extracted. But the eggs laid 
after exchanging combs would not hatch 
so soon as those destroyed would have 
done, and a loss of time would result; 
and in the extracting season, that means 
loss of bees. 

In extracting I now have two hives 
open at once in order to work fast and re- 
turn each comb to its proper hive, thus: 
Hive No. 1 is opened and half the combs 
taken to the extractor, the comb carrier 
then opens hive No. 2 and by the time he 
gets to the extractor with that lot the first 
combs are empty and ready to be exchang- 
ed for the full ones in No.1. One more 
trip to No. 2, then No.1 is closed and 
No. 3 opened. 

A piece of cotton cloth is used to cover 
the hive while the combs are being extract- 
ed. One man to uncap and extract will 
keep two busy carrying combs, if the 
combs are straight and in good order. It 
facilitates matters somewhat to have the 
extractor to run with a treadle instead of 
crank handle. WwW 

August, 1875. 

















ANSWERS 


BY MRS. TUPPER. 





Please tell your readers the best method 
of securing straight worker surplus comb. 


We have ourselves had no trouble in 
securing straight combs, invariably, so do 
not, perhaps, appreciate the trouble some 
have experienced. We are careful, when 
colonies are building comb, to examine 
often, and if they are starting in a wrong 
direction, to straighten at once. Of late, 
since we have a good supply on hand, we 
always put an empty frame between two 
straight worker combs when bees are 
building, and they then cannot, if they 
wish, build crooked. 

Bees only build drone combs (as a rule 
we mean) about swarming time, or when 
honey is very abundant, and at these 
times we would try and keep them sup- 
plied with comb so they shall build none, 
leaving comb-building to be done later in 
the season, when honey is less plenty. 
We can generally secure some comb almost 


¥ 





any time by removing a comb from the 
middle of a strong colony and putting a 
empty frame there. Bees “ abhor a vacu- 
um,” and work with a will to fill it. 
We are very sanguine that the comb 
foundations are going to prove a great 
success, and aid those beginning in the 
business to get straight combs fast. A 
device just patented in Vinton, Iowa, 
makes the building of straight combs 
sure, when the patented frame is used. 
We are expecting to see this frame adver- 
tised and used with profit. 


I would like to hear through the col- 
umns of THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
when is the best time to move bees ashort 
distance. I have one colony of bees that 
is very strong, but do not seem to be doing 
anything at all. Can you tell me what is 
the matter? Do you think it best to feed 
at this season of the year? My bees are 
getting plenty of pollen, but not much 
honey. I had four colonies of Italians 
this spring and have increased to ten, but 
I have not a taste of honey yet. 

Would you recommend dividing if you 
have no queen on hand? [I tried one this 
spring; it is doing fully as well as those 
that swarmed naturally. I do not know 
whether the plan would do to rely on or 
not. The keeping of bees is a new thing 
tome. I got my start from Mr. Quinby. 
Iam very sorry to hear through the col- 
umns of THE JOURNAL of his death. I am 
under obligations to him for what little 
knowledge of bee culture I have. 

Can you tell me the reason of my bees 
leaving the hive after being hived? I have 
never had one to stay the first time; my 
first swarm left the hive and went to the 
woods. I found them and brought them 
back. This thing of natural swarming is 
discouraging to me. I want to divide after 
this, if I can. B. LINGLE. 

Paoli, Indiana. 


The best time to move bees a short dis- 


| tance is after the working season is over, or 


before it commences, thatis, if by a“ short 
distance” you mean less than half a mile, 
further than that you can move at one 
time as well as another. When moved a 
short distance, many of the old bees will 
return to the old spot—sometimes enough 
of them to weaken the colony seriously. 

We feed at any season of the year when 
the bees are not gathering enough to keep 
them breeding freely. 

By your own account your bees must 
have gathered much honey, even if you 
“have not had a taste yet.” They cannot 
increase from four to ten colonies in two 
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months without using.a large amount of 
honey in rearing brood and filling their 
hives. If the whole ten fill up well with 
bees and stores for winter, you ought to 
feel you have done well. 

We would divide, even if we had no 
queens on hand, though it is a great help 
to them to be saved the time wasted in 
queen rearing. 

There are various causes for bees leaving 
their hives afterswarming. The best way 
to prevent it, is always to give them a comb 
with young brood from another hive in 
the new one. It is better in every way to 
divide than to trust to natural swarming. 


As I have been keeping bees but about 
one year, 1 wish to ask a few questions 
relative to the conduct of some of my pets. 
On May 6th had a swarm, hived them, 
and they appeared to do well; in fact, 
did very well for a time. On July 8th, I 
looked into the hive and found it queen- 
less, without queen-cells, and, strangest 
of all, the unsealed brood dead, but the 
sealed alive. I could discover no odor 
arising from the dead brood. What was 
the matter ? 

About the'middle of May, in passing a 
hive about 7 A. M., I noticed about a 
pint of dead and dying bees, and they 
were still bringing them out. Among 
them I found a queen; I think she 
belonged to that hive, and if so, was 
raised last year. I searched the hive, but 
could find no queen, but found new brood 
in all stages. I have extracted 85 lbs. 
and took 35 lbs. box honey, which sold 
readily at 20 and 25 cents per pound. I 
commenced this spring with 8 stocks, 
one of which was weak and queenless. I 
have had but one swarm and have made 
but one artificially. They are gathering 
but little now. I have had but one colony 
to work in boxes. I shall be glad to have 
answers through THE Journau. I, 
with all others engaged in progressive 
bee culture, deeply feel and deplore our 
loss in the death of Mr. Quinby. 

Nashville, Tenn. J. G. STREET. 


We judge that your bees had not 
enough honey, and could not nourish the 
brood. It looks to us as if the queen had 
left with a few of her subjects, discour- 
aged at the want of provender. 

Strange as it may seem, bees do suffer 
sometimes in June and July for want of 
honey. Probably a few pounds of sugar 
fed to them would have saved them. 

We can give no other reason for the 
condition of the other hive, found in May 
than this—of poverty. If they had plenty 





of honey, we could see no reason for the 
state you found them in. 

Complaints of the poor season come 
from many quarters. 


Please inform me through your valuable 
BEE JOURNAL the object of having a hole 
on each side of Langstroth’s hive? Should 


| they be open or shut while the bees are 


working? , 

Do bees fill the top or bottom with 
honey first? 

How many pounds can I take from a 
hive in a year? 

Can you change the boxes more than 
once? ; 

Do you prefer large or small boxes ? 

Will this summer’s bees swarm this 
fall ? C.A. J. 


We do not think there is any use for the 
holes you speak of, except to give ventila- 
tion when bees are being moved some 
distance. They should be shut always 
when the bees are at work. 

Bees, as a rule, fill the top of the hive 
first. They seem disposed to put their 
choicest honey as far from the entrance as 
possible. 

No rule can be given as to how houm 
honey can be taken in boxes in a season. 
We have taken nearly 200 ibs. of box 
honey from one hive, but then again we 
have many times failed to get a pound 
stored in boxes. 

Small boxes sell the best; but on the 
whole we think the bees work better in 
larger ones. Cases with small frames in 
them are better than boxes. 

Bees do sometimes swarm as late as last 
of August, but not usually. 


I have been troubled several seasons 
with queens deserting their hives; so 
much so that I have found the work of 
Italianizing my apiary greatly retarded. 
Full blood Balter have worked well for 
a while and suddenly disappeared; half 
breeds the same, but I do not recollect of 
any black ones doing so. Sometimes they 
take a few workers with them, but in no 
case a regularswarm. In every case their 
is plenty of empty comb, brood, and honey, 
and often the deserted colony raises 4 
crop of queen cells, and the queens, when 
picked up in different parts of the apiary 
and put into nuclei or queenless colonies, 
often do fair, not first-rate. In some cases 
there is a want of bee bread, but in June 
I think that need not matter. What is 
the cause? A. W. 


We can give no idea of the cause of this 
desertion of the hive by the queens. We 
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pave heard similar complaints from other 
causes. In some cases the queens have 
disappeared without any cause; and, it 
would seem, have died. 

If any reader has any ideas upon this 
matter, we would be glad to hear from 
them. 

We have had more queens die this sea- 
son than in all our former experience, but 
have no idea of the cause. 


What am I to do with my bees—and 
what will they do all winter? This is the 
condition of things. 
combs full of brood, but no hone 
where in the hives. Have not 
pound of surplus. 
spring—have now thirteen—and all do- 
ing well, except that they have nothing to 
live on. 

Benton Co., Iowa. 

You are one of the many who do not 
realize that bees are fed and raised on 
honey. You complain that there is no 
honey, has been none, and yet many hun- 
dred pounds must have been gathered by 
your bees to fill hives and stock them. 
An increase from three to thirteen is 
enormous for one season, and your local- 
ity must have been much better for honey 
than any other we hear from, to secure it. 
You need not expect surplus honey, but 
if your bees are as strong as you think, 
they will gather no doubt much for win- 
ter stores until frost. After that you may 
have to feed some to keep all your hives 
over. But you can well afford it. Don’t 
be of that number that expect to eat their 
cake and keep it too. In whhkt other busi- 
ness can you find so large a profit as you 
have already secured ? 

You can wait until next year for sur- 
plus honey. 


How will I know when my bees are 
under a fertile worker? I have three 
hives; one a nucleus framed early in June. 
They seem to turn out all drones, have 
eggs, but I can find no queen. Have 
given them more young brood. What 
next ? J. W. Bayior. 

Sharpsburg, Texas. 

Your hive may have a drone-laying or 
unfertilized queen. If that is the case you 
can find her easily. If not, then be sure a 
fertile worker has possession. You will 
find several ways to treat her, given in the 
back numbers of THE JouRNAL. It is 
Possible the bees may rear a queen from 





Hives full of bees, | 
any- | 
ad a | 
Had three hives in | 





the brood you have given them, but in 
most cases they seem perfectly contented 
with the laying worker. 

Prevention is easier than cure in these 
cases. 

Nuclei, and all hives rearing queens, 
should be examined about the time the 
young queen ought to lay, every day or 
two; and bread supplied them so that if 
anything happens to the young queen, 
they can rear another. Fertile workers do 
not appear until a colony has been queen- 
less sometime. 


Please advise me of your theory about 
bees hanging outside of bee hives and not 
swarming when there is plenty of bees to 
make two or three swarms. 

Corydon, Iowa. W. W. Wrieat. 


We judge that there is no honey for 
them to gather. Bees do not swarm, as a 
rule, when there is nothing for them to 
fill another hive with. If there is plenty 
of honey, and bees hang about idly, we 
divide them and set them at work filling 
another hive. Avery good way to do that, 
when many are outside the hive, is to put 
a comb or two of brood into an empty 
hive (a queen cell too, if you have it), 
then brush all the bees off the outside of 
the hive quickly and remove the hive 
itself a few yards away—setting the new 
hive there. The bees thus brushed off 
will go into it without trouble and do 
well. 


—- 


_— 





THOSE expecting queens from us, and 
also those who have ordered from others, 
must have patience, this year. All who 
are rearing queens have had many diffi- 
culties to contend with. First, cold 
spring weather, when nothing could be 
done with nucleii ; then wet weather, so 
that young queens could not fly safely, 
and many were lost. Until the middle of 
July it was literally impossible to make 
progress with queen rearing. Things are 
favorable now, and just as fast as possi- 
ble queens are being sent out. If this 
weather continues all our orders will be 
filled by the the time this number reaches 
our readers. E. 8. TupPEr. 





a ee 
Send for our New. Price List of hives, 
bees, queens, extractors, and all apiarian 
supplies, to Italian Bee Compary, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Americar Bee Bona, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


























| 
| 
| 


Single subscriber, one year................... $2.00 
Two subscribers, sent at the same time....... 3.50 
Three subscribers, sent at the same time ..... 5.00 | 
Six subscribers, sent at the same time ....... 9.00 
All higher clubs at the same rate. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
SPACE. 1 Mo.|2 Mos/3 Mos|6 Mos} 1 Year. 
ar a eed 
“See $ 2 00'$ 3 00'S 4 OO!$ 7 00|$ 12 00 
eee 300} 450, 6 00) 10 00 18 00 
2 Inches..... 350} 600) 8 00) 1300) 200 
3 Inches ..... 5 00} 8 50) 11 50| 18 00) 33 00 
4 Inches 6 50) 10 50! 14 00) 23 00! 40 00 
S Inches ..... 9 00} 14 50) 18 00) 33 00 60 00 
1 Column 11 00) 18 00) 21 50} 42 00 80 00 
Me BOD ccccess 16 00) 25 00) 40 00) 60 00} 115 00 
1 Page....... 20 00} 35 00) 50 00] 80 00} 150 00 | 











Less than one inch, 20 cents per line. 

Next page to reading matter and last page of 
cover, double rates. 

Bills of regular Advertising, payable quarterly, 
if inserted three months or more. 
less than three months, payable monthly. 
sient advertisements, cash in advance. 
strictly to our printed rates. 

Address all communications and remittances to 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 South Clark Street, 


Tran- 











We will sell single copies for 20 cents 
each. 


Any numbers that fail to reach subscrib- 


Chicago, Ill. 


If inserted for | 


We adhere | 


ers by fault of mail, we are at all times | 
ready to re-send, on application, free of | 


charge. 


Subscribers wishing to change their | 


post-office address, should mention their 


old address, as well as the one to which | 


they wish it changed. 


JOURNALS are forwarded until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the publisher 
for their discontinuance, and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made as required 
by law. 

Advertisements must reach this office 
by the 20th of the month, to insure inser- 
tion in the next issue. 


_ 





(@ Parties desiring either Langstroth’s 
or Quinby’s Works on Bee-Keeping can 
get them at this office; but, as the late 
Congress doubled the rate of Postage 
formerly paid—those ordering should en- 
close twenty cents each for postage. 





GERMAN BEE Stine CurE.—A drop or 
two will remove all trace and effect of a 
sting in a very few minutes. It costs 
$1.00 per bottle; ong bottle will last a life 
time. It is free from all poison, and may 
be successfully used for all insect bites. 
Can be sent only by Express. For sale at 
this Office. 


t= Special Notice. 2) 


During the past winter and spring the 
general cry has been: “Hard times, 
please wait a little while for our sub 
scription.” In consequence, our receipts 
have been light, while our expenses have 
not been lessened. 

We have cheerfully “carried” thon. 
sands of our subscribers, and now trust 
that they will respond as soon as possi. 
ble, as we have obligations that must be 
met at once. Many subscriptions ran out 
with the JUNE number, but we hope 
to hear from them Now, as well as from 
those that expired before that time. 

We shall continue to send Taz AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL to all our subscribers 
until we get an explicit order from them 
for a discontinuance, and we hope those 
who do not wish to continue their sub 
scriptions will notify us by letter or postal 
card either when they expire or before 
that time. 





We ask those who are in arrears to 
send us the amounts due or at least 4 
part of them, during this month, as THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL greatly need: 
these amounts to ensure its continued 
prosperity. Address 

Tuomas G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 8. Clark St., Chicago, Ill 


— 


(=~ A subscriber wishes to know 
where to get a catalogue of the “Ameri 
can Pomological Society.” It can be ob 
tained of the Secretary, W. C. Flagg, 
Moro, I1l. 








ta” The Bank of California suspended 
on Thursday last. It was caused by reck- 
less speculations; and Ralston, its presi 
dent, committed suicide by drowning 
himself. 





a 

(cs The Club Rate for Tok AMERICAS 
BEE JouRNAL and Gleanings wi!l hereat 
ter be $2.50 per year. 























(t@~ Toe Sovurnern Kentucky Begs 
KEEPERS’ CONVENTION will meet I 
Burksville, Cumberland Co., Ky., on the 
third Wednesday in September ner 
(Sept. 15th), at 10 o’clock, A. M. All pe 
sons interested in bee-keeping are invited 
to be present. 

N. P. Auuen, President. 
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Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 
18@25c. Extracted, choice white, 8@12c. 

NEW YORK.—Quotations from E. A. 
Walker, 135 Oakland St., Greenport, L. I. 

White honey in small glass boxes, 25c; 
dark 15@20c. Strained honey, 8@10c. 
Cuban honey, $1.00 # gal. St. Domingo, 
and Mexican, 90@95c # gal. 

CINCINNATI.— Quotations from F. 
Muth, 976 Central Avenue. 

MacHInE ExtractTep Honey IN SHIp- 
PING ORDER: 


1 th jars (12 cases) per gross...... $39 00 
1% ‘“ (12 jars) per case .. -- 8 50 
2ib ‘* (12 cases) per gross...... 72 00 
7m “ (33 jars) per case.....2-. 6 50 


In bulk, 12 to 20 cents per pound, accord- 
ing to quality. No transactions yet in 
comb honey. Cuas. F. Mora. 

8ST. LOUIS.—Quotations from W. G. 
Smith, 419 North Main street. 

Choice white comb, 22@25c; Extracted, 
12@14c; Strained, 6@9c. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Quotations from 
Stearns & Smith, 423 Front street. 


[@- Consignments of new crops of 
honey are coming forward from the 
Southern coast, but until the rush of the 
green fruit season is over, we can ex- 
pect no demand, except in small jobbin 
lots. The crop will be small, cmgueel 


with last season. We quote: White 
in frames, 20@22!gc. Dark, 10@12c. 
Strained, 7@1lc. Bees’ wax, 27@30c. 


STrearns & SMITH. 





—>- 


Our New Club Rates. 


We will send THe AMERICAN BEE 
JoURNAL and the following periodicals 
for one year, for the prices named below: 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and 


Novice’s Gleanings for........... $2.50 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Magazine.... 3.25 
Moon’s Bee World............... 3.25 
All four Bee publications......... 5. 

Swine and Poultry Journal....... 2.50 


The Chicago Weekly Tribune.... 3.20 





The " Weekly Inter-Ocean 3 20 
The “ Weekly Journal ... 3.20 
The 9 Weekly Post & Mail 3.20 | 
The Western Rural............... 3.70 | 
The Young Folks’ Monthly...... 3.00 | 
The Prairie Farmer.............. 3.70 
Purdy’s Fruit Recorder.......... 2.25 





To Wom IT MAy ConcEeRN: — Mrs. 
Tupper has received at different times 
through this office, in the years 1873-4, 
imported bees and queens hee Italy, to 
the care of the United States Express Co., 
at New York, and they have come through 
in apparent good order. W. H. Quick, 

Div. Supt, Des Moines. 


HONEY 


AND 


rLlaple Syrup. 


C. O. PERRINE, 


LAKE AND MARKET STS., 
CHICAGO. 


(ts BEESWAX WANTED 


IN ANY QUANTITIES. 





' 
Italian Bees for Sale. 
WILL sell a limited number of Stocks in 
Moveable Comb Hives, 
AT $10 EACH, IF ORDERED SOON. 
Purity of Stock Guaranteed. 
Address, Cc. W. BOYCE 


Albion, Mich. 
ik SEPTEMBER if 
Price List for Queens. 


URING the month of September, we will 
send Thirteen (13) Italian Queens, very hand- 
some, large, prolific, and warranted pure, for 
Twelve Dollars ($12). 
a sent by mail and safe arrival aad 
anteed. Any number oe than 13, $1.00 each. 


I 





v7) 


Septi* Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 


APIARY FOR SALE. 


Ww!ita all Fixtures, together with HOUSE and 
LOT and good STORE BUILDING, nearly 
new; good cellar under house for wintering bees. 
From 25 to 29 Stocks of Italian Bees, in good, 
movable Langstroth and Simplicity hives, well 
ainted. Will sell House and Lot, Store, or 
ees, together or separate, AT A BARGAIN. 
Call on, or address E. W. POOLE, 
West Richfield. Summit Co., Ohio. 





Septim.p. 





HONEY AND BEES ARE MONEY. 


THE BEST BEE FARM 


OR SALE in the State of Illinois. 600 acres 
of base wood timber within one mile of my 
Apiary, and plenty of white clover; also 19 
stands of Italian Bees. Poor health the reason 
for selling. For further particulars address 
R. MILLER, 
Compton, Lee Co., Il. 


PARKER H. SWEET, Jr., & CO., 


SOLICITORS OF 





Septim 





American & Foreign Patents, 


And Attorneys in Patent Cases, 


EDERAL BUILDINGS, 8. E. cor. 7th and F 
sts., P. O. Kox 251, Washington. D.C. Cor- 
respondence invited from persons interested in 
Patent matters. Advice and consultation with- 
out charge. Book of Instructions scent free on 
receipt of stamp to any address. mayly 
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20 COLONIES ITALIAN BEES 
FOR $8.00 PER COLONY, 


QTRONG in Bees and honey to laat till Spring, 
with a ‘dollar’ queen, raised from imported 
mothers, in each hive. Straightcombs. Frames 
10x17 inches. Delivered at Express office in good 
order on receipt of price. i. NESBIT. 
Sept3m CynTuiana, Ky. 


“VINEYARD APIARY.” 


TESTED QUEENS A SPECIALTY. 
One Queen $ =I Reared in 
12 00 ' Full Colonies. 
Or Sent in Full Colonies at $15.00 each. 


Address JOSEPH M. BROOKS, 
Box 130 Columbus, Indiana. 





Sept75y1 





HONEY 18 MONEY. 


Melilott Clover Seed for Sale. 


Tro —. one sending me One Dollar, I will send 
ten lbs. of MELILOTT CLOVER SEED. It 
is the best honey plant that can be planted. It 
bloomed sixty days this year, and makes honey 
just as white as white clover. 
Address R. MILLER, 
Sept2m Compton, Lee Co., Ill. 





The Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener 


will be sent FREE 3 months to 


all who will send us a3 cent 
FREE. 


stamp to prepay postage, (as 
law now requires prepayment 
cf postage.) We do not ask 
any one to subscribe for our 
paper until they know what 
hey are toget. It speaks for 
itself. Price only $1 per year. 
: Purdy’s Small Fruit ructor 
is a work of 64 pp. that tells in simple language 
just how to grow fruits in abundance for home use 
or market. Price, 25 cents postpaid, 

A. M. PURDY, Rochester, N. ¥. 

a 
GECRGIA za FLORID mation about Georgia 

< or Florida, should sub- 
scribe for the Mornnine NEws. published at Sav- 
annah, Ga. Daily, $10; Weekly, $2 per annum. 
Advertisers desiring customers in these States, 
should use its columns. J¢ is the best paper in 
the Southeast. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of5cents. AddressJ.B. ESTILL, Savannah, Ga. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy for Internal & External Use. 


POND’S EXTRACT CURES 


Piles, blind and bleeding; Inflammations, and 
Ulcerations; Homorrhage from any organ— 
Nose,Gums, Lunys, Bowels, Kidneys,Womb, &c. ; 
Congestions, Enlargements. 


POND’S EXTRACT INVALUABLE 


For Dysentery and Kheumatism; Inflamma- 
tion of Eyes and Eyelids; Inflammation of 
Ovaries; Vaginal Leucorrhea; Varicose 
Veins; Sore Nipples. 

POND’S EXTRACT for sale by all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
Physicians. and everybody who has ever used it. 

PAMPHLET containing History and Uses 
mailed free on application, if not found at your 


Druggists. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
New York and London. 





Parties wanting infor- 





| 


| {HE BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZIM? 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal 
of 32 octavo pagy 
devoted exclusive); 


to Bee Culture, edite 
m by ALBERT j. 
> KING, 


Keepers in Amerig 
aud Europe. 
A large space i 
devoted to beginner, 
giving useful information just when it is mog 
needed, throughout the year. 

TermMs: $1.50 per year. The Bee-Keepers’ Ter 
Bovk, in German or English, and Magazine, om 
year, $1.70. 

A 64-page pamphlet (price 50 cents), containiy 
a beautiful life-like CHROMO of HONEY 
PLANTS, and ITALIAN BEES, in their nate 
ral colors, with prize essay of Mrs. E:len S. Top 
per: * Queen Rearing.” by M. Quinby, * Instru¢ 
tion for Beginners.” etc. Sent FREE, with th 
MAGAZINE, on TRIAL, 4 months, for 50 cents 

Agents Wanted.—Cush commissions and per 


manent employment. 
Address KING & SLOCUM, 
61 Hudson 8t., N.Y 





American Fanciers’ Gazette. 


A New, Handsomely Illustrated Monthly, 


DITED by W. Atlee Burpee and W. H. Merry 
assisted by some of the leading Breeders an@ 
Fanciers in this country and England. 

The ‘Gazette ™ treats in a scientific manne 
how to raise profitably, Poultry, Pigeons, Dog 
Rabbits, and all kinds of pet stock; their variow 
diseases and cures; and it is the aim of th 
editors to make it the leading paper of its kiné 
in the United States. 

Price ONE DoLLtaR PER YEAR, Post Par. 
Specimen copies 10 cents. 
5,000 Agents Wanted. Large Cash Pay. 


Advertisements inserted at 15 cents per line 
Large discount given to advertisements of twenty 
lines and over. 

Breeders’ Directory: Cards of four lines ané 
less inserted at the low rates of $5 per annum 
$3 for 6 months, and $2 for 3 months. 

ten Exchange Department: Cards of five 
lines, or less, offering stock or merchandise it 
exchange, inserted for the low price of 25 cents 


Send on your advertisements at once. Addre## 
all letters to 


American Fanciers’ Gazette, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Territory and Individual Rights for Sale 


Faulkner's Improvement for an Apiary. 


ATENTED Feb. 4, 1868. No. 74, 065 is the only 

ventilated apiary yet patented, for practic#l 
winter and summer use. New Swarmer Store hav 
in 3 and 6 pound glass boxes. Al! are hereby 
warned not to use or cause to be used, the sail 
patent unless a license fee is paid, as they al 
must expect to meet just punishment. Send f 
Circular. WM. FAULKNER, 

Sept3m Vevay, INDIAN 


Wax Comb Cuide. 


HE WAX is applied to the frames, large & 
small; it can be put on by any person will 
common intelligence. Every man who is # 
owner of bees should use it. County Right $104 
with apparatus complete, cash in advance. 
Address RWIN & LEAR, 
Vinton, Benton Co., Iowa. 
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HIVES---CHEAP HIVES! 


we ARE MANUFACTURING and selling 
Hives at $1.00 each, which have the features 
pecessary in a hive for successful peo hespeng- 
They contain nine frames and a division board; 
are simple enough to be made by any one who 
can handle a hammer and saw. We consider 
them model hives. Circulars free on receipt of 
stamp. ITALIAN BEE CO., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


The following are among the testimonials re- 
ceived: 
Henpon, Virginia. 
Your hive received. I shall make 100 just like 
it. G. H. REED. 


Soutn Norwa tk, Conn., May 31, 1875. 


Mr. J. E. Rockwoop—My Dear Sir:—I received 
the hive the other day, and I consider it a gem. 
My bees are doing well. Respectfully yours, 

Dr. K. HITCHCOCK. 


HONEY EXTRACTORS! 


Made Entirely of Metal, 





NO WOOD ABOUT THEM. 


PRICE, $10.00. 
Ss ORDERING, be particular to give us outside 
dimensions of frame or frames to be used. 
Machines made expressly for frames 1144x13%— 
nothing larger, $9.00. As we have procured the 
machinery for making every part on our own 
remises, we can supply. Gearing, Honey Gates, 
fire Cloth, etc., etc.; Bearings, Stubs’ Steel— 
Boxes, self-oiling. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


From Imported Mother. 
TESTED MEIN sor estcccnsssenns 








Warranted Queens 
Unwarranted Queens 
Orders solicited. Address 
M. E. McMASTER, 
6m4 Shelbyville, Shelby Co., Mo. 


MOON’S “ BEE WORLD,” 


pUBLISHED at Rome, Georgia, is the only 
publication of the kindin the South. It is 
devoted exclusively to 


BEE CULTURE, 
And should be in the hands of every Bee-Keeper 


in the United States. Two Dollars per year. 
Send for sample copy. Address 


A. F. MOON, Rome, Ga. 





. 


PER DAY. Agents wanted. 
All classes of working people 





»~ 
$5 to $20 
of both sexes, young and old, making more 


money at work for us, in their own localities, 
during their spare moments, or all the time, than 


anything else. We offer employment that will 
Pay handsomely for every hour's work. Full 
Particulars, terms, etc., sent free. Send us your 
address, atonce. Don't delay. Now is the time. 
Don't look for work or business elsewhere, until 
you haye learned what we offer. 


G. STINSON & CO., 


marv5y1 Portland, Maine. 





Books for Bee-Keepers. 


OR SALE at the Office of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL— sent on receipt of price and 


postage. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee.$2.00 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keepin 1.50 
Postage on either of the above, 20 cents. 


Adair’s Annals of Bee-Culture, 1870 
The American Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 
E. Kretchmer, in paper covers 
Bees and their Management. By Mrs. 


Address all orders to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 & 198 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





\ UNCIE APIARY. Italian Bees and 
+ Queens of the highest grade of purity. 
Queens, $3.50 each. Full stocks in Langstroth 
Hives, $15 each. Ten stocks, $12 each. Purity 
and safe arrival guaranteed. 

P. F. DAVIS, Muncie, 

{T] Delaware Co., Ind. 


FOR SALE! 


106 COLONIES OF BEES, and Farm of 69 
acres; extra good location. Average re- 
ceipts per colony per annum for four years, $14.00. 
I have to change climate on account of health. 
For particulars, address G. M. DALE, 
june75tf (T Border Plains, Lowa. 


PURE HONEY WANTED. 


Hichest Market Price will be paid for Comb 
and Extracted Honey. Address 


J. H. STEVENS, 
Wholesale and Retail 


DEALER IN HONEY, 


926 North 6th st., St. Louis, Mo. 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 
sO 190785. 


I SHALL breed Italian Queens for the coming 
season, from imported mothers of undoubted 
purity. Safe arrival and purity guaranteed in 
every shipment. Prices very low. Circulars sent 
free. Address D. P. MYERS, 
West Salem, Wayne Co., Ohio. 


Le ot nN x x 
oj! FEEDER. 
AY The BEST in use. 
Sample by mail 75 cents. 
SQ)) Circular free. Addriss 
1, C.C.VAN DEUSEN, 
Sprout Brook, N.Y. 


july75y1 

















Beautiful Everblooming 


ROSES! 


_. POT PLANTS, 
Suitable for Immediate Flowering, 
SENT SAFELY BY MAIL POSTPAID. 

5 Splendid Varieties for $1; 12 do.. $2. 

For 10c. additional we send ‘“ MAGNIFICENT 
Premium Rose.”’ Elegant Descriptive Catalogue 
sent free to all who apply. THE DINGEE & 


CONARD CO., Rose Growers, 


apr6m West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
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No Change of Cars 


BETWEEN 


ST. PAUL AND ST. LOUIS, 


VIA THE 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND 
MINNESOTA RAILWAY, 


Passenger Trains 
Each Way Daily, 


Connecting with trains of the 
Chicago & Northwestern R. R, 
AT CEDAR RAPIDS, 
Going North, 12:15 a. m., and 1:45 p. 
Going South, 3:45 a. m., and 7:05 p. 
Making the best route 
To BURLINGTON and the SOUTH, 
CEDAR FALLS, WATERLOO, 
AUSTIN. SAINT PAUL, 
And all parts of 
NORTHERN IOWA AND MINNESOTA. 
Miller Couplers and Westinghouse Air Brakes 
on all passenger trains. 
Sleeping Cars on all night trains. Tickets, Time 
Cards and all information given by Agents of the 


D. S. W. R’y. 
E. F. WINSLOW, 
General Manager. 
C. J. IVES, Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Ag't, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Keokuk & Des Moines Railway. | 


M. 
M. 











No. 141. TIME TABLE. 1875. 
WESTWARD. Taking Effect EASTWARD. 
LEAVE May 23d. ARRIVE 
No.3. No.1 oO. 2. No. 4. 
8:00 p.m. 7:30 a.m. Keokuk....3:50 p. m. 4:30 a.m 
9:17 “ 9:10 Farmington2:15 “ 2:35 “ 
9:52 ‘ 10:00 * Summit....1:30 “ 1:38 * 
10:35 “ 11:00 “ Eldon..... 12:0 “ 123335 “ 
11:10 “ 11:55 “ Ottumwa..12:00 m. 11:45 “ 
11:45 “ 12:37 p.m Eddyville..10:55 10:02 * 
11:50 “ 12:42 Transfer ..10:50 *“ ‘9:58 “* 
12:10 a.m. 1:02 Oskaloosa..10:25 “ 9:33 “ 
wae CU CUO CP........898 “ O ~ 
2:52 “ 3:25 Altoona. .... ( i - ae 
3:25 3:55 “ar. Des M., lv.7:15a.m 6:00 p.m 


CONNECTIONS. 

At Keokuk with the Toledo. Wabash & West- 
ern Railroad; Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railroad: 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Mississippi 
Valley Western Railways, and the Packets on the 
Mississippi River. 

At Farmington with the Burlington & South- 
western Railroad. At Eldon with the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, (Southwestern 
branch.) At Ottumwa with the Burlington and 
Missouri River Railroad, and St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Northern Railroad. At Eddyville 
transfer with the Central Railroad of Iowa. At 
Des Moines and Altoona with the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad. At Des Moines 
with the Des Moines & Fort —— Railroad. At 
Grand Junction with the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad. At Fort Dodge with the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

Fare as low as the lowest. Sleeping cars on all 
night trains. Geo. H. Griggs, Gen’! Supt. 

Soun GIvEN, Gen’) Ticket Ag't. 


COMB FOUNDATIONS. 


mHoss not amply supplied with Comb, will 
find these Foundations just what they need. 
Send for samples, $1.00 per pound, and try them. 
ITALIAN BEE COMPANY, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 








| West: 4.504. M.; 5.35 


DES MoInNEesS 
FORT DODGE RAILROAD 
TIME TABLE, 
To take effect Sunday, July 4, 1875, at 12 o'clock Noon, 


TRAINS NORTH. 








TRAINS SOUTR, 














No. 3. a.” a ls | No.2. No. 4 
: ass’ng'r |Stations |Passenger 

Freight. |and Mail. and Mail. | Freight 
Des 

8.30 A.M/3.45 P.M.) Moines|12.15 P. M./4.40 P. ¥ 

9.35 * {4.28 “ |Waukee/11.30A.M./3.35 « 
Dallas 

10.05 “ (448 *“ Center}11.10 “ (3.05 “ 

11.20 * |5.27 “ |Perry {10.30 “ (2.05 « 
Grand 

Lv. 1.10)Le6.15“* |Junction 

2.25 “ 17.08 “ |Gowrie| 8.40 “ /|10.45 AN 
Fort 

4.00 “ |8.00 *“* Dodge}Le 7,30 A.M.'9.15 A.M. 

















Commections : 


GRAND JUNCTION—C. & N. W. R. R. Train 
West: 3.2). M.; 4.30 p. mM. Trains East, 12.4 
P. M., 11.27 P. M.. 

FORT DODGE — Ixunois CenTRAL. Trains 
Pp. M.; Trains East: 11.4 


| A. M.: 8.10 P. M 


DES MOINES—K. & D.M.R.R.. Arrive 3.4 


| P.M.; 3.254.M. Leave 7.15 a. M.; 6.00 P. M. 





| required to insure a safe and certain cure 
| eight days. 


C.,R.1.& P. R.R. Trains West: 3.30 Pp. mu: 
315a.M. Trains East: 12.50 ep. m.; 12.05 4. m. 
GEO. W. OGDON, G. T. A, 


TASTELESS 
MEDICINES, 


PROMINENT N. York physician lately com- 

plained to DUNDAS DICK & CO., about their 
SANDALWooD O1L Capsoles, stating that some- 
times they cured miraculously, but that a patient 
of his had taken them without effect. On being 
informed that several imitations were sold, he in- 
quired and found his patient had not beer taking 
DUNDAS DICK & CO.’S. 

What happened to this physician may have hap- 
pened toothers,and DUNDAS DICK & CO. take 
this method of protecting physicians, druggists 
and themselves, and preventing Or oF SANnDAl 
woo» from coming into disrepute. 

PHYSICIANS who once prescribe the Capsules 
will continue to do so, for they contain the pure 
Oil in the best and cheapest form. 

DUNDAS DICK & CO. use more Om or Sanp- 
ALWoop than all the Wholesale and Retail Drug- 
gists and Perfumers in the United States con- 
bined, and this is the sole reason why the pure 
Oil is sold cheaper in their Capsules than in any 
other from. 

OIL OF SANDALWOOD is fast superseding 
every other remedy, sixty Capsules a being 

n six or 
From no other medicine can this 





result be had. 

DUNDAS DICK & CO.’S SOFT CAPSULES 
solve the problem, long considered by eminent 
physicians, of how to avoid the nausea and disgust 
experienced in swallowing, which are well known 
to detract from, if not destroy, the good effects of 
many valuable remedies. 

Soft Capsules are put up in tin-foil and neat 
boxes, thirty in each, and are the only Capsules 
prescribed y Fy 8. 

TASTELESS MEDICINES.—Castor Oil and 
many other nauseous medicines can be takel 
easily and safely in DUNDAS DICK & COS 
SOFT CAPSULES. NO TASTE. NO SMELL. 
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ee These were the only Capsules admit 
ted to the last Paris Exposition. 

Send for Circular to 35 Wooster street, N. Y. 
SOLD AT ALL DRUG STORES HERE 
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UA b NORTE WESTERN AY 


en for CHICAGO, Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Rochester, Albany, Toronto, Montreal, 
Quebec, Portland, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, St. Louis, Cairo, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Denver, 
Council Bluffs, Sioux City, St. Paul, Marquette, 
Escanaba, Menasha, Madison, Cheyenne, Omaha, 
Yankton, Winona, Duluth, Green Bay, Milwaukee, 
and all points North, West, South and East, should 
puy their tickets via CHICAGO and the 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


Close connections are made at Chicago with the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, Michigan 
Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Handle 
Routes, for all points EAST and SOUTHEAST, 
and with the Chicago & Alton and Illinois Central 
for all points SOUTH. 


Close connections are also made with the Union 
Pacific R. R. 

Close connections are made at junction points 
with trains of all cross roads. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS. 
These celebrated cars are run on all night trains 
on all the lines of this road. , 
Among the 


Inducements offered by this Route 


to the traveling public are all the modern im- 
provements : Rock and Gravel Ballasted Track. 
Steel Rail, Rock and Iron Bridges, Parlor and 
Drawing Room Day Coaches, Smoking and Loung- 
ing Cars, Westinghouse Safety Air Brakes, Miller's 
Patent Safety Coupling and Platforms, Speed, 
Safety, and absolute Comfort. 


Running through Five Great States, 


and operating over 2,000 miles of road, this Com- 
any presents to the traveler facilities that ARE 
NOT and CANNOT be offered by any competitor. 


If you wish the best traveling accommodations, 
you will buy your tickets by this route, and will 


take no other. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen’) Passenger Agt. 


Gen’‘l Supt. 





New Route to Des Moines. 


ISMOOES & MONESOTA 2. 


NARROW GAUGE. 





AKES close connections at AMES with all Pas- 
senger Trains on the CHICAGO & NORTH- 
WESTERN Railroad. 

Most Direct, Shortest and Cheapest Route from 
all the Northern Half of the State to the Capital. 
It is emphatically THE PEOPLES’ ROAD, being 
built and owned exclusively by Iowa men. 

TRY IT AND SEE HOW YOU LIKE IT. 

Trains leave Des Moines at 11 a. m. and 4:30 
P.M. Arrive at Ames 1:25 and 7:35 p.m. Trains 
leave Ames at 7 A. M. and 8 P. M.. 

Arrive at Des Moines at 10 a. Mm. and 5:40 Pp. m. 


J.J. SMART, JAS. CALLANAN 
Gen’! Supt. President. 





THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREY’S 


HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE 

experience, an entire success. Simple, Prompt, 
Efficient and Reliable. They are the only medi- 
cines perfectly adapted to popular use—so simple 
that mistakes cannot be made in using them; so 
harmless as to be free from danger; and so efficient 
as to be always reliable. They have the highest 
commendation from all, and will always render 
satisfaction. 


Nos. Cures. Cents. 
1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations...... 25 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic ...... 25 
3. Crying-Colic, or Teething of Infants... 25 
4. Diarrhea, of Children or Adults........ 25 
5. Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Colic....... 25 
6. Cholera- estoue, Vomiting puCveauaeawe 25 
7. Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis............... 2 
8. Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache ........ 25 
9. Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo .... 25 

10. Dyspepsia, Billious stomach ........... 25 

11. roe wea meg or Painful Periods ......... 22 
12. Whites. too Profuse Periods............. 25 

13. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing ....... 25 
14. Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions..... 25 

15. Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains ........ 50 

16. Fever and Ague, Chill Fever, Agues... 5 
17. Piles, Blind or Bleeding ................. 50 
18. Ophthalmy, and Sore or Weak Eyes.... 50 
19. Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influenza .... 50 

20. Whooping-Cough, violent coughs ..... 50 

21. Asthma, oppressed, Breathing........... 50 

22. Ear Discharges, impaired hearing ..... 50 

2%. Serofula, enlarged glands, Swellings .... 50 
24. General Debility, Physical Weakness. 5 

25. Dropsy and scanty Secretions, .......... 50 

26. Sea-Sickness, sickness from riding...... 50 

27. Kidney-Disease, Gravel.... —........ 50 
28. Nervous Debility, Seminal Weakness, 

or involuntary discharges............ .. 100 

99. Sore Mouth, Canker .................000 50 
30. Urinary Weakness, wetting the bed... 50 
31. Painful Periodr, with Spasms......... 50 
32. Disease of Heart, palpitations, etc. .... 1 00 
33. Epilepsy, Spasms, St. Vitus’ Dance ..... 100 
34. Diptheria, ulcerated sore throat..... bece | 
35. Chronic Congestions and Eruptions .. 50 

Vials, 50 cents, (except 28, 32 and 33,)..... 100 


FAMILY CASES. 


Case (Morocco) with above 35 large vials 
and Manual of directions................ 10 00 
Case (Morocco) of 20 large vials and Book ... 6 00 
Single Boxes and Vials as above. 
te" These remedies are sent by the case 
or single box to any part of the —— 
free of charge, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress : ‘ “rs 
Humphrey's Homeopathic Medicine Co., 
Office and Depot, No. 562 Broapway, New YorK. 
For sale by all druggists. 





APIARIAN SUPPLIES! 
Italian Queens, Pure and Prolific! 


FRANK BENTON, 
College Apiary, Knoxville, Tenn. 


july3m 





Bee-Keepers, send for circular. 

FRE TO APPLICANTS, my Wholesale and 
Bulb Catalogues. Four Catalogues (the 

set) post free, 20cts. F. K. PHOENIX, Bloom- 

ington Nursery, Ill. 
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AARON BENEDICT, 


Importer and Breeder of 


PURE ITALIAN BEES. 


if would say to my former patrons and others, 

that Iam devoting my entire time to rearing 
Italian Bees and Queens. I have been breeding 
Bees for the past 11 years, and claim that I can 
produce 


PURE ITALIANS. 


My Book, 128 pages, describing the habits and 
culture of the 
cents. I also breed the 


AMERICAN WILD TURKEYS, 


rade mixed with the large Bronze, for sale for 
reeding. 
For further particulars address 

AARON BENEDICT. 
feb-tf Bennington, Morrow Co., Ohio. 


ALL BEE-KEEPERS! 


av 
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~ DOUBLE THEIR PROFITS 


From their Bees, 








= Should send 25 cents for a copy of 
< ‘Money in the Apiary,’’ = 
f— A little work on practical Bee-Culture, py 
just issued. 
Gg Runs no patent hive, nor other — 
Q. humbug. Telis what to do; when and 
_.how to do it to insure success. Send for mm 
it now, before laying plans for another ” 
— season's work. 
Beas Address HERBERT A. BURCH, 
Oo. feb-tf South Haven, Mich. 
HAyiInG sold all our colonies with Imported 
Queens this spring, we have determined to 
continue the importation of Bees on a larger 
scale than ever. We therefore offer 
IMPORTED QUEENS 
From the best districts of Italy, during the season 
of 1875. 
Price, one Queen 
- 2. ~ J 
Remember, that we pay to the Italian Breeders 
thirty per cent. more than the regular price, to 
secure none but youna, good, prolific Queens. 
Remember, also, Yhat we are the only 
regular Importers of ITALIAN BEES in 
America, 
Send for Circular to 
CH. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Ill. 
7 aaa © 
‘ 
Porous,Double-Walled Bee Hive. 
[fue last three winters have firmly established 
the fact that it winters bees safely ever 
time on their summer stands. Circular of testi- 
monials free. Agents wanted. For recommend- 
ations, see AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1874. 
Address KEYES & FINN, 
Clyde, Jasper Co., Iowa. 





oney Bee, sent, post paid, for 50 | 


THE |. X. L. BEE-HIVE 


PATENTED by J. & W. Barnes, 1874, is cop. 
structed upon an entirely new principles a 
viating all the objections to side and top openi 
hives, and embraces valuable improvements over 
all others. It is simple and cheap; as nearly 
moth-proof as a hive can be made, and is a pep. 
fect protection from robber bees; can be thor. 
oughly examined in one minute; yields the largest 
per cent. of surplus honey; the brood and surplus 
honey frames examined and removed independent 
of each other. Ventilation perfect. Approved by 
every — bee-keeper. Took first premium 
at the Iowa and Missouri State Fairs of 1874 (these 


| being the only State Fairs at which it was exhib. 


ited), and at all County Fairs where exhibited, 


| over the best Hives in use. 


Single Hive 

Wholesale, OZ 
Individual Right and Sam 9.00 
Colony of Italian Bees, with tested Queen. . .15.0 


Queens subject to a discount later in the season, 


Address BARNES & TALBOT, Centerville, 
Appanoose Co., Iowa, for Queens and Bees; also 
for Hives and Territory in State of Lowa. 


For Hives and Territory in other States, address 
Josiah Barnes, Centerville. lowa, or Wm. Barnes, 
St. Louis, Mo., care of H. B. Poorman & Co., 912 
North Second st. 


Send for Book of Instruction, price 25 cents. 


Read what L. C. Waite, corresponding editor of 
the National Bee Journal, says: 


I have examined the I. X. L. Bee-Hive, recently. 
patented by J. & W. Barnes, and can truthfully 
say, that it is one of the few Patent Hives that is 
any ood. It is simple, easily made, and isa 
No. ive. I would therefore recommend it to 


| bee-keepers generally L. C. WAITE 


ed to visit our apiary. 


| Tin Foil Caps “ 


St. Louis, Mo. 
All bee-keepers visiting Centerville are request: 
{T] apl-tf 


HONEY JARS. 
OX E pound (square) Honey Jars, per gross $6.50 
Two “ " RE. DM 


One es iT oe 
Two “ “ “ 
Corks for 1 and 2 } jars per gross 





“ flint glass “ 9.00 
ss + os we 11.0 


% 
1.4 


“ “ “ 


printed to order, 5.00 
8 Pat.) pr. gross 17.0 


Labels for “ 
A thousand Labels, address 
One-quart Fruit Jars (Mason 
Labels for same, 


| A thousand Labels for same, address printed . 


| 
| 
| 


4.50 
Uncapping Knives, as good as any, 


“ e wo 


Langstroth’s Bee-Hives, 
Straw Mats, Bee-Veils, Alsike Clover Seed, etc. 
at reasonable rates. 

For further particulars address, 
CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CHOICE ITALIAN BEES 


R SALE. 
HAVE FOR SALE about 20 stands of choice 
Italian Bees, the property of James Laharre, 





| which | offer at $15 a stand, delivered at the depot 


or express Office. Safe arrival guaranteed. They 

are in the regular Langetrote hives, with tet 

frames in brood chambers. Nothing in secon 
story. Every stand is in first-rate condition. 

CHA’S F. MUTH,, 

Cincinnati, O., July 19, 1875. 














